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ABSTRACT 

This report briefly describes 40 exemplary special 
and regular education programs for students in Oregon with serious 
emotional disturbances (SED)- or who are otherwise at risk. The 
program descrjptions are grouped into li areas to highlight key 
program features. These are quality indicators, prevention, 
remediation, organization, coordination, ?lternatives, pre-ref erral , 
consultant models, screening, evaluation management, and juvenile 
court systems. Included for each description is the program title, « 
contact person, and the level. The narrative descriptions typical]./ 
cover the program philosophy, organization, unique characteristics, 
type of student, staffing, training methods, and parent involvement. 
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FOREWORD 



i CTining to woik weli with youi^ people who have emotional and 
bebavio^ pit^ms - tfiis luis berai repmt^ in survey ai)^ sur^ 
one of the greatest aret:s cf need for sclwol personnel* In response to that 
n^jd, we have: 

• Developed a Technical A^stance Paper on SED. 

• Presented a series ofinservicewo^shops around the state. 

• Undertaken a study entitled, "^An Evaluation of SED Students, 
Prognuns and Services.** The focus was on district titentification and 
placement practice and services provided to identified (SED) and 
unidentified C'other troubled") students* 

• As a restiltofthestiMly, training needs are being identified and 
inservice workshops will be iMt>vided to teams of ^hool district 
personnel 

• AnotliOT valuable outgrowth of tte study is this puUication^ which 
describes effective spKial ami r^;ular education pit^rams for students 
who are seriously emotionally disturbed or otherwise trouUed The 
information may be useful to you in develoinng effective services to 
stuctents with a wide range of emotioiml and bdiavii^ problems. 

For more information, contact Howard Smith, Specialist in pix^rams for 
students who are SED, 378-3598. 

Verne A. Duncan 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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Innovative Approaches To Students 
With Serious Emotional Disturbances 




In 1987 the Oregon Department of Education, in cooperation 
with the OSEP's* Evaluation Studies Prc^ram, initiated a study 
of programs in the state for students with serious emotional 
disturbances (SED). The goal was to identify the exemplary 
and innovative approaches being used to serve students in 
public school programs who are SED. 

Procedures: A survey was mailed to all school districts, asking 
the coordinators of special education programs for information 
about program strengths and training needs. Respondents were 
also asked to identify quality programs for students who are 
SED or otherwise at risk of leaving schoc l early. 

Educators and researchers who work with SED programs 
reviewed the survey results. They selected programs which 
represented the various approaches being used, as well as a 
cross-section of district size and geographic location. 

After further discussion with the program coordinators, some 
40 exemplary programs were selected for inclusion in this 
document. The program descriptions were written primarily by 
program staff or teachers. These are not necessarily the 40 
"best" SED programs in Oregon; they do represent innovative 
and excellent approaches to service delivery. 

This report is oiiganized into 1 1 areas: an Overview of Quality 
Indicators, Prevention, Remediation. Organization, 
Coordination, Alternatives, Pre-Referral. Consultant Models, 
Screening. Evaluation and Management. The range of 
approaches that have been successful with students who are 
SED becomes clear only after having read all 40 program 
descriptions. For more information about a given program, 
speak to the individual identified with the program as the 
contact person. 




*OSEP = the Office of Special Education Programs, U.S. Departmeni of 
Education 



Tkese 40 SED programs represent 
innovative and excellent approaches 
to service delivery. 
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1. Checklist for SED Programs 
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PFogram: 


Contact: 


Level: 


Checklist for SED Programs 


Dr. Vernon Jones 


Qementary 


Enveloped by 


Campus Box 14 


Middle 


Dr, Vcmon E Jones 


Lewis and Oaric College 


Hi^ Sch(K>l 




Portland, OR 97219 


DesolptkHi; The checklist v^s developed to assist teachors and 




administrators to evaluate the quality of their SED pn^rams* It includes 




43 indicators that have been validated through educational r^iearch. This 




tool is best used to stimulate di^ussion among professionals who are 




responsible for the development and implementation of programs for 




students with serious emotional disturtmnces* 




Twelve CiHiipoiirats: Once the components forming the basis of quality 


A 12'P0mt apprmch to luwwing 


instruction are implemented, significant and long-term changes in student 


haw well the program is doing. 


behavior occur. The components are: 




1 • An entry procedure that 


7. 


A behavioral counseling 




prevents referrals by 




approach. 




implementing effective pre- 








referral interventions. 


8. 


A soci^ skills training 








program. 




2. A positive* caring staff that 








employs effective 


9. 


Consistent ux of interpretive 




communication skills, 




and confrontive feedback. 




communiosites high 








expectations and models 


10. 


A program for providing 




mature adult behavior. 




parents with training and 








suiH>on. 




3. A competency-based 








instructional prc^ram. 


11. 


A program for providing 








assistance and training to 




4. Consistent use of proven 




regular classroom teachers. 




classroom management 








techniques. 


12. 


A proc^ure for reint^rating 








students into the regular 




5. A general behavior 




school program. 




mana^ment program that 








provides uniform structure 








and positive reinforcement 








for all students in the 








pn^ram. 








6. An individualized behavior 








management program for 








each student. 
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QaaUty Imlkators: Fo. each of the 12 components, from two to six 
indicators have been ittentified. Teachers, administrators, or a icam of 
professionals can rate how efl^ive they have been in incorporating ^cb 
indicator on a four-point scale: Very Effective, Moderately E^tive, 
limited Effectiveness, No Evidence of the Indicator. As an example, the 
four quality indicators identified for the twelfth component are: 

12. A procedure fo*^ reintegrating students into the regular school program. 



a. Regular classroom teachers 
can describe the role of the 
SED teacher and 
demonstrate an 
understanding of their own 
role in working with 
mainstreamed students who 
are SED. 

b. Behavioral goals of students 
who are SED reflect a 
realistic understanding of ihe 
behavioral expectations of 
regular classroom teachers. 



Prior to a student teing 
mainstream^ a im>cedure is 
implement^ to prei»re the 
student for the specific 
behavioral and academic 
requirements of the class. 

When appropriate, students 
in the regular classroom are 
given skills to help them 
support the student who is 
SED. 




Fw Mmre InfiHrmatioB: Dr. Jones has prepared an article in which he 
describes rach of the components and the rationale for providing services 
in that area. Ask for Major Components in a Comprehensive Program 
for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Children by Vernon F. Jones. Contact 
the Special Student Services Division at the Oregon I «epartmcnt of 
Education, 378-3591. 
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Program: 


Contact: 


Level: 


Substance Abuse F^^)gram in 


Kaiy Hurley 


Elementary 


Corvallis 


Corvallis SD 509J 


Middle 




1555 SW 35th St 


High School 




Corvallis, OR 97333 



Description: The Corvallis School District's Substance Abu^ Prevention 
Prc^m takes a proactive approach to substance use and abuse by 
providing a continuum of services to students in grades K-12. These 
services include prevention, curriculum development, cla^room 
presentations, social competency development groups, intervention 
servires, peer support training and community re^^urce referral 

OrganizatkHi: A school CORE team has been established in each of the 
district's niteen school buildings. The team functions with the assistance 
of school staff and parents from the local community. A primary task of 
the t^Lm is to develop policies and prcnredures that address substance 
abuse with particular focus on five areas: 



4, Promoting alternative 
activities 

5. Enhancing social 
competencies 



1. E>evelopingand 
implementing a pohcy on 
chemicals 

2. Training youth 

3. Providing information on 
chemicals 



^afflng: The Substance Abuse Specialist position is a district general 
fund budget item. The full-time specialist is responsible for the 
development coordination and implementation of the district's alcohol 
and drug abuse prevention programs. The specialist works cooperatively 
with CORE teams, youth service agencies, alcohol and drug treatment 
providers and parent groups. 

Applkatkm: Schools within the district have developed policy 
statements concerning the unsanctioned use of chemical substances 
including alcohol. These statements include a description of the problem, 
a description of the concerns of the school and the supj^rt the school will 
and will not provide. There are procedures for self-referral, referring 
others, and emei^cncy or crisis intervention. Several schools use checklists 
of behaviors that are often correlated with chemical abuse. There are also 
written consequences for first, second and third or sub^quent offenses 
stemming from chemical abuse. 

In conjunction with the specialist, schools bIso host chemical abuse 
awaieness activities. The activities are varied and address faculty, 
students, parents, classified staff, bus drivers and community 
organizations. (SchiK)} activities for subs^tance abuse during a two-year 
time period at Corvallis High School arc listed in Figure 1.) 



FIGl RK 1 

Substance Abuse Aciiviiics: 
Faculty m service 

( ertined suiflf and bus dnvcrs insen tee 
Counsehng Depanmem newsleiicf - secuon 

on chemical abuse 
C ounselor weekly training sessions 
Fall Oficn House movie — "Epidemic I" 
Studcnt/parent/teacher/counseior Marijuana 

Workshop 
Substance Abuse Task Force 
Drug/Alcohol Student Support Ciruup 
Parents' Fair 

Awareness Week with guest speakers 
School procedufes - sulH»tance abuse 
Community Plan with teachers, parents, 

students 
Referral prcK^ures developed 
In^pattenl treatment tacslities visitations 
Parent party/sign-up for drug-free parties 
Peer counseling group 
Faculty IMPACT workshop 

Vanous substance abuse activities have 
been conducted with stalT. students and 
parents at Corvallis High School. 
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Program: 

Title IV Indian Education 

Program 

in Klamath Falls 



Contact: 

Alison Walah 

Title IV — An Indian Education 
Program 

Klamath Union High School 

Monclaire St 

Klamath Falls, OR 97601 



I^vel: 

Elementary 
Intermediate 
High School 



Administration: As a result of the 1 972 Indian Education Act, Title IV 
has been helping Native American students in the FUamath Falls area for 
more than ten years. The Title IV and Johnson O'Malley pn^rams are 
administered by the Klamath Falls School District, Guidelines are set by 
the Federal Register and allow wide flexibility in how the pn^ram is 
operated. The direction, goals and objectives are determined by a I^rent 
Advisory Committee compo^ of Native American students and {^rents. 
teachers, high school students and advisory members from the local area. 
The parent committee meets monthly for program business and to plan, 
monitor and evaluate program activities. 

Purpose: This prc^^ram is designed to prevent students from dropping 
out of school, to help Native American students avoid ac^emic fkilure, 
and generally to encourage and supix)rt students. The pn^^ram goals are to 
improve attendance, strengthen academic performance, provide acce^ to 
counseling services, improve self-esteem of students, and provide 
information and advice on career and college opportunities. Program 
goals are carried out through home visits, personal and academic 
counseling, i^rent-teacher-student conferences, attendance and grade 
checks, faculty and staff training, tutor and guidance referrals social 
service referrals, and student activities. 

During the last school year, the program served 230 Native American 
students in kindergarten through grade 12. Approximately 30 different 
Native American tribes are represented in the Klamath area. 

Types of Sopfmrt: For students who need help on a regular basis, student 
study skills improvement classes arc available through Johnson O'Mailey 
(JOM) at both high schools in Klamath Falls. After-school tutoring <^n be 
arranged for individuals with special academic needs. In addition, private 
therapy is available for individual and group counseling when determined 
necessary by the Indian Education staff* The JOM program is also 
responsible for arranging speakers, presentations and activities to heighten 
the cultural awareness of Native American students and the entire school 
community. Program staif m^t with {^rents to educate them about the 
importance of their children receiving an education and the imiK)rtance of 
parent involvement in the educational process at home and at school. 

Staffing: Four staff {xrople are involved with the Title I V-A and the JOM 
federally funded Indian Education prc^rams. A school district liaison 
supervises both programs out of the assistant superintendent's office. Each 
pn^ram has a coordinator; a resource person assists the coordinator of the 
Title IV program. Both programs work out of the ^me main office at 
Klamath Union High School. The Title IV coordinator works with 
students in all nine schools in the district covering all age groups. The 
JOM coordinator and Title IV resource person work primarily in the 
junior high and high scho Ms. 



• to present students from dropping 
imt ofxhoal 

• to kelp IWrnive American students 
avoid academic failure 

• to enmarage and support students 
generally 
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Program: 

Temperament Project in 
La Grande 



Contact: 

BUI Smith 

Center on Human Etevelcpmcni 

llOO'K" Ave 

U Grande, OR 97850 



Purpose: This project is based upon research by Chess and Thomas, 
which indicates that about 10 percent of children have "difficult" 
temperaments that arc associated with a risk of developing behavioral or 
psycholc^cal problems. To help prevent at-risk and severe emotional 
disturbances, project staff screen children betu^n the ages of 4 months to 
S years. They then work with the |»rents of children who have been 
identified as having ^diflicult"' temperaments. In addition, to suppon this 
project, parents of children who have very high twt scores are referred to 
Mental Health Division services. 

Fmdhig: The Temperament Project is funded throu^ the Oregon State 
Mental Health Ehvision — Mentally and Emotionally Disturbed Program 
Office. The project is staffed by a project director who is a mental health 
professional with the Center for Human Development, It operates through 
a {^renting support agency called the Center for Panting Exc "^nre, 

Screeaing: The education service district provides preschool screening 
for all three- to five-year-oids in the county. This screening is done 
primarily to identify children with physical handicaps and learning 
disabilities. Screening now includes identifying "difficult" temperaments. 
The temperament identification or screening tools are a series of 
temperament questionnaires developed by Dr. William Carey. In 
addition, the Achenbach Child Behavior Checklist the Parenting Stress 
Index and the Eybeig Child Behavior Inventory are us^ to make 
treatment determinations. 

i^arrat Interventkins: The l^sic philosophy of the project is that children 
are different and as a result have different parenting needs. The project 
staff seek to identify the 10 percent of the population of children that have 
'^difficult'^ tempei^ments and work with their parents to develop 
parenting skills that will give a better ""fiV between the basic nature of the 
child and the parent. 

This is accomplished through eight training sessions. Parents arc taught to 
adjust their parenting skills to the child's personality so there will be fewer 
and less intense problems when they occur. 

Typkal Case History: Amy is a four-year-old girl who comes across as 
**adorable" and very intelligent to most people she meets. While her mom 
acknowledges Amy's intelligence, she sees Amy as being anything but 
'^adorable.'' To her. Amy is an excessively demanding child who is rarely 
happy with anything. Amy's mom of\en feels that Amy tries to upset her. 
Because she doesn*t have good feelings towards Ahiy. the mother feels 
guilty. 



Level: 

Ages 4 months- 
5 years 



Abmtt lOfiment cfcMidrem imve 
**difficult*' Hmpermmnts that art 
aswckoed with a risk af^vilapiag 
ti^Twml Of ps}xhological 
prabiems. 
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The temperament viewpoint provides a rationale for appro^hing this 
situation. Aca)rding to this viewpoint. Amy tends to withdraw when she 
encounters new stimuli and does not i^pt easily to change. She has a 
strong temlency to react negatively when ^ disj^ys emotion and is 
^nerally loud when she does react In public, there usually is sufficient 
new stimulation to make her withdraw and, as a result, she is ^y. At 
home, and especially with Mom, Amy feels romfortaUe and is ffee to be 
loud, to be negative, to demand that thinp don*t change tro rapidly, and 
to ding to Mom when they do change rapidly* Most parents, in this 
situation, either blame the child or feel inadequate as i»rents. 

This pn^ram tries to facilitate a different ruction from parents. Parent 
are taught to understand and accept thdr child's t^perament and to 
fcxnis their efforts on helping the dhild to develop. With a better fit 
beti^n parenting practices and the child^s temperamental ctmracteristics, 
the behavioral disturbances which often develop in difficult temperament 
children are prevented. The process of providing this better fit 
involves: ( 1 ) helping to make the parent-child interaction more pc^tive 
through education; and (2) helping {^rents learn new ways of dealing with 
their children's behavior. 



fVitk a beturfit boweemparating 

often igrdap in d^SfkaU 
tanparament ckUdnm an 
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Program: 

Natural Helpers Program in 
La Grande 



Contact: 

BartMum Tyler 

Center for Human Development 

1100 •'K" Ave 

U Grande, OR 97850 



Level: 

Elementary 
Middle 
High School 



Type oi StiHient: This is a prevention prc^ram that targets all students 
with problems in a school. Students who are being abused, who threaten 
suicide, or who have drug and alcohol-related problems are target^ for 
referral and assistance. 

Phihmophy: Within the school settii^ some young people ti^ to handle 
their su^esses alone. If they seek help, it is usually from their friends who 
share similar values, expectations and experiences. Within every school 
an informal ''helping network'^ exists. Students with iHoblems naturally 
seek out other students or teachers and other staff whom they trust. The 
Natural Helper (NH) program pedis students in the %hool to identify 
the% existing helpers, thus taking advantage of a natural resource. 11ie»r 
helpers are then trained and supported by %h(K)l staff. The result is more 
effective help and less helper burnout Staff repon that this approach can 
be easily adapted to the needs of individual schools. 

Sel€€tk>n of Natural Helpers: In small schools about 10 natural helpers 
are identified; in laige schools this number is increased to about 30. The 
students are identified through a poll conducted with all the students in 
the sch(K)l. Using the results, NH students are select^ to represent a cross 
section of age groups, ^x and the different peer groups. Because it is 
critical to the success of the program to include students from all peer 
groups, CKxasionally a student who is in an "at risk"^ or "high risk" group 
will be approached and invited to bc^me a Natural Helper to ensure that 
a cross section of the school is represented. 

One potential problem of this approach that fKrhools report is that the NH 
group may develop an elitist attitude and see themselves a^; "super, solve 
everybody's problems** helpers. To help coml^t this attitude and use the 
natural network that is already operating, the names of NH students are 
not posted or in other ways publicized in the school. 

Trahiing: Natural Helpers from ^ch individual school district are 
brought together for a training session that lasts three days and two nights. 
This training CKXurs at the beginning of the school year at an off-school 
site to help break down peer group prejudices. The curriculum is designed 
to build listening skills, trust, decision*making, and to help NH students 
identify crisis situations. Crisis situations might include physical signs of 
substance abuse that indicate a person nec^s immediate medical care, 
physical or sexual abuse, depression, suicide and stress. The focus of all 
training is giving NH students ways to help students who are in need and 
providing information about the types of help that are available and how 
to make referrals. 



''Natural Helper'* students bmm 
to kelp others in need. 
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Applkatkm: NH students are those students whom others naturally tend 
to contact when there are problems* In addition, teachers, counselors or 
others may recommend that a student with a particular proMem seek a 
natural helper and talk with him or her. Sometimes an NH student is 
asked to approach another student who may be having a problem. 

An interested teacher or counselor is designated at each school. NH 
students must report all oises of child abuse, seicual abuse or suicide 
threats. They are taught the signs of substance abuse that require 
immediate medical care. The training program presents drug and alcohol 
abuse as a disease and encourages NH students to refer students with drug 
and alcohol problems for help. 

To develop a Natural Helpers Program: 

Develop an Advisory 4. Train the Natural Helpers. 
Committee at each school. Cheese an ofT-campus sight 

The building principal to help break down peer 

should be part of the group prejudices. La Grande 

committee to help lay the strongly recommends a 2 1/2 

groundwork for development to 3-day camp, 

of an NH program. The 

committee can start smaii S. Establish program goals and 
(3-4 members) and grow after projects as well as a suppon 

NH students have been system for the Natural 

selected. Helpers. 

2, Gain support for the prc^ram 
by approaching the school 
board* school staff and 
community groups to 
familiarize them with the 
program. 

3. Survey the schools to identify 
the Natural Helping Network 
of staff and students. This 
poll can also be used to 
identify problems which exist 
in the school and which 
could be addressed ontx the 
NH Pr(^ram is going. 




CostK In Union County, a person has been hired in the Drug and 
Alcohol Program using Student Retention Initiative funds to oversee this 
IMtigrBin and follow-up on refenals. Tochers or oiunselors who woilt 
with the Natural Helpers in schools volunteer their time or have their 
time picked up by the school district. The largest single cost is the three- 
day training that takes place at the beginning of e»:h school year. 

Adaplatkias: This pn^m can be adapted easily to meet the needs of 
schools. For examjHe, at some h^ schools in this county, the Natural 
Helpers form a welcome wagon team to meet new students and acquaint 
them with the school. Also, at the end of each school year, all Natural 
Helpers from all the schools come U^ether for a day to celebrate their 
work. 

Reference: The curriculum, developed by Robert Fitzmahan, is available 
throu^ the: 

Comprehensive Health Education Foundation 
20832 Pacific Hwy S 
Seattle, WA 98188 
Telephone: 206-824-2907 
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Program: 

Techniques for Managing 
Escalated Behavior at 
Lane ESD 



Contact: 

Geoff Colvin 

Une ESD 

1200 Hwy 99N 

PO Box 2680 

Eugene, OR 97402-0374 



Definition of Escalated Behaviors: ''Acting out'' is probably the most 
common behavior reported by teachers of students in the classroom who 
are SED. This behavior has many forms; violence, physical and verbal 
agression, serious tantrums, loud talk, escape (slamming the door on the 
way out), loud arguing, fighting and self-abuse. These behaviors are often 
explosive and arc a serious concern because of the safely of other people 
and ihe particular student involved. The conclusion in many cases is that 
public schools are not appropriate for these students. 

General Approach to Managing Behaviors: The serious behaviors 
identified above can be described in terms of a chain of behaviors with the 
serious behavior as the final step of the chain. Techniques for managing 
escalated behaviors involve first, accurately defining the chain and second, 
designing intervention(s) that can be applied early in the chain lo prevent 
the chain ftx>m running its course. Subsequently* the serious Inrnaviors at 
the end of the chain are preempted. 

Typical Example: During indeixmdcnt work in English, the cla;^:, is 
expected to complete written answers to some questions from the textbook. 
Michael is sitting slouched in his «:at staring at the floor. In the following 
interaction look for this chain: agitation, questioning, arguing, 
noncompliance, verbal abuse, physical abuse. While the student's behavior 
overall may be regarded as unacceptable, it may have been possible to have 
prevented the whole scene had the teacher managed the earlier sicps 
differently. The interaction that follows gws hke this: 



iearhtfr 

Mti'haci. >ou twi\ U) stnrt 
work. 

The work vuu didn i flmsh 
Uunng ihc p^Tuni. 



N\ h;il assignnu'n!'* 

i did finiNh u. 

1 don I hiivo i{ nn\\ 



\tiu will ciihcr ha\f lo do n I um going in do i! av Nioncomphamv 
again 4>r shos^ mc thi' work h's niU fair 



Wm Hill ha\e to iio n no^. Make nic. 

It y4)u don't do n now. sou I— sou 
s%ill have ti) do 11 in deicniion 



IVfianiC 
\ t-rhal abuse 



That's disRApcel ( wn!c\ an 1 h rows hi>oks 4»n ihc fltnir Phssuai ahusi* 
ortkc rcterraU und pushes desk <uer 



I hafs III K »,ahs studcn! h\ Violcnils pushes teaeher 
ihearmi a was 



Vruuis phvsual ahusiV 
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I^vel: 

Middle 
High Schix^l 



Many acting-out behaviors are the 
tasf step in a predictable chain of 
behaviors. It may be possible to 
prevent those '*scenes.'^ 



Costrastiiv Scewuio: In this script, once the teacher became engi^^ 
through the questioning routine, the chain was highly likely to run its 
course. If the agitation (staring at the floor) was a common behavior 
predictive of ^'trouble/' then the teacher rauld have established a plan to 
deal with the proMem. For example: 



Teaser 



If you have a concern, then let me know or a::k for help beforehand. 

The questioning routine could Imve been prevented through the teacher 
controlling the question time. A rule could be established with the class 
that after directions are given on an alignment, a few minutes for 
questions will be allowed and after that students are expected to begin 
work. Students who begin work after question time are strongly 
acknowledged and ihox who do not are reminded. A mild negative 
consequence could be delivered if the student continued to jitst sit. 
Naturally the teacher would not respond to questions following the 
question time. 

Steps to Maoagi^ Escalated Behavkm Many acting-out behaviors are 
the last step in a predictable chain of behaviors. These behaviors are often 
prompted by successive interactions between the tocher and the student 
If the teacher-student interactions are carefully rontrolled early in the chain 
then there is a very good chance that the student wiU learn replacement 
strategies and more serious behaviors will be extiiu^ished. Staff suggest 
that when this happens students who are SED will have a chance of 
completing their education in a public school ^tting. The overall plan in 
managing behaviors is to: 



L Chart the chain of behaviors ; 6. 
of the student. 

2. Develop alternative 

strat^es for the student ; 7. 
before the onset of agitation. 

3. Studiously avoid getting 
engaged with the student. 8. 

4. Stay detached from the 
student's **routine.'* 

9. 

5. Stay focused on the expected 
behaviors. 




Provide strong reinforcement 
for compliance with exp^ed 
belmviors. 

Provide mild negative 
a>nsequences for behaviors 
eariy in the chain. 

At all costs avoid ]x>wer 
stru^es and any forms of 
physical contact. 

Have a plan in pla<^ for the 
serious behaviors at the end 
of the chain in case the above 
procedures do not work (or 
more commonly were not 
followed). 



2-i 
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Program: 

**FccUngs Curriculum'' Used 
in the Shelter Home Classroom 
onered Through Jackson ESD 



Contact: 

Terry Rasmussen 
Jackson ESD 
101 N Grape St 
Medford, OR 97501-2793 



Level: 

Intermedialc 
High &:hool 



Uniqw Characteristics: Students in the program arc residents of the 
Jackson County Shelter and Evaluation Center. Placement in the Shelter 
Home is made by caseworkers from the Juvenile I^pwrtment, CSD or 
Youthworks, Inc. The average length of stay is 30 days. Students range in 
age from 10-17 years. All students come to the classroom with a myriad of 
personal and family problems and with a variety of coping skills, both 
prosocial and antisocial. The common thread connecting nearly all 
nudents is confusion about feelings resulting from living in dysfunctional 
families. The focus of this program is helping students to understand the 
feelings of others and giving them skills to express their own feelinp. 

SpecfaU Difficultks: Students come to the classroom from dysfunctional 
families. Research has shown that the three unwritten rules in a 
dysfunctional family arc: E^n't trust, IX>n'l talk. Eton't feel. It is difficult 
to create an atmosphere where children growing up with these rules will 
feel safe enough to break them. 

Desoiptkin of the Program: Students are placed in the progra.r for about 
30 days, and exit the program whenever the next placement becomes 
available. Their next placement may be a foster home, a treatment facility 
or a lelum to their previous placement such as their home or living with a 
relative. This "revolving door'* atmosphere keeps everyone on edge alx>ut 
what's going to happen next. Stress levels are high and this stress is talked 
about in the program. Relaxation exercises and guided fantasies are a way 
of relieving some of the tension felt by most of the students. Recreational 
activities which reduce anxiety are commonly practiced. These include 
swimming, volleyball, hiking, jogging and dance. The activities are spread 
throughout the educational week. 

While in the classroom, virtually every academic area deals with feelings. 
All spelling lists are feeling words. Students are required to define, use in 
sentences, spell correctly on a written test and discuss the words with a 
foster grandparent who voluntetn^ time in the prc^ram. Stories read by 
students are taken from interest inventories filled out at the time of entr>\ 
These stories can be works from classic literature or can be scripts from 
popular television shows or movies. Most deal with teenage probk'^ns and 
the emotions felt by characters in those experiences. 

This same general idea is u^d in social studies. With a group which 
changes on a daily basis it can be im|X)ssible to carry out a planned unit of 
study. The answer lies in current events. Textbooks are the newsfNiFKrr and 
news magazines. Lessons cover anything from the feelings of a teen in 
Nicaragua to growing up black in South Africa with the apartheid system. 




There are also weekly visits to a local nursing home. Prior to their first 
visit, students study s^ng. They arc asked to ima^ne themselvn as old 
persons, to describe what they have accomplish^ throu^out their lives 
and to tell what activities they do as an elderiy person. The feelings of the 
aged are explored and hopefully felt through these exetcises. On rest home 
visits, students are expected to assist the residents in games, listen to 
storytelling and generally take the place of the adult in the relationship. 

Feelings are also incorporated into mathematics Budgeting and money 
management can be the number one reason for marital br^up in our 
society* The stres^s of turning 18 are explored; the responsibility of bill 
paying is taught. A unique tactic taken by this instructor is to expose 
students to fmer things in life: they might visit the Presidential Suite at 
Ashland Hills Inn; they visit the ballroom at the Mark Antony Hotel or 
pric^ expensive cars at local cat dealers. 

The reason is simple — to have the finer thinp in life one must aspire to 
education beyond high school and one must work HARD. Ehug abuse has 
no place in a plan towards having nice posi^ssions. The staff admit that 
this may be seen as a capitalistic point of view, but emphasize that the 
majority of students in this prc^m live with addicts or alcoholics and are 
poor. They hope that this exposure could be the motivation they need to 
help pull themselves out of a vicious cycle. 

Other Agencies: Other agencies are asked to offer their expertise in many 
aspects of the lives of children from dysfunctional femilies. One of these is 
On Track, Inc., an alcohol and drug education pn^ram. A counselor is 
available weekly to facilitate groups for Children of Alcoholics. 
Characteristics of children of alcoholics are reviewed and discussed* 
Students can find comfort in discovering that they are not alone in their 
pain of living in an alcoholic family. 

Another agency which makes itself available to the Shelter Home 
Gassroom is Southern Or^^on Vietnam Vets Outreach. Many of the 
students in the class are children of coml^t vets who are suffering from 
Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). Students are helped to understand 
this syndrome and receive techniques in dealing with dads who may be 
experiencing PTSD. 

Finally, because of the need to educate this ];K)pulation in sexual decision 
making. Planned Parenthood offers weekly discussion/education groups> 
Such topics as self-esteem, values^ communication, body changes and 
development, and sexually transmitted diseases are coverttJ. Currently 
much emphasis is placed on AIDS education. 



Ckildftn from dysfunctional 
families don^ trust, don't talK 
don't fmL In thisprogmm^ 
students l^m to understand how 
others fed and to express their own 
feelings. 




Program: 

Mainstream Mcxlel at 
Candal^a Elementary School 
in Salem 


Contact: 

Cathy Jarman 
Candalaria Elementary 
935 Hansen Ave S 
Salem, OR 97302-5921 


Level: 
Elementary 


Description of the School: This school is in a very stable, middle to upper 
middle class area of the Salem community. Students have a less than 20 
percent mobility rate. The class avera^ for academic scores are higher 
than normal. The staff feels that students who are below averse are 
surrounded by many positive role models. The philosophy of the school is 
that they do not allow any child to iail. There is no pull-out program for 
children who are SED or have SED ch^uacteristics. Inst^d, the staff 





with these children. 

Ideotificatiim: Staff try not to label children with behavior or emotional 
problems unk^s it is the only way a child «»n qualify for special education 
services. If children come into the district with an SED label, staff work 
hard to provide interventions so that the child does not have to keep that 
label 

Interventkins: There is a continuum of interventions to deal with 
distui bed behavior's. These are outlm^ and written into an lEP for the 
child. Team members cooperate to provide any needed support for the 
classroom teacher. Specific interventions may include the following: 




• The child may be plaml on a contract for good behavior with 
appropriate positive rewards and consequences. The contract is drawn 
up by the school counselor. 

• Parents arc involves in interventions. One of the ways they can 
participate is to supply positive rewards at home. 



• Children on contracts usually carry "chips" or tokens which are taken 
and re-earned depending on behavior. The child determines how many 
tokens or chances they wish to "spend'' each day before negative 
consequence such as lime-out or termination of the school day are 
implemented. 



• Frequent checking of behavior contracts provides feaiteck to the child 
on progress, and allows staff to track how a program is working. At 
Candalaria, behavior contracts are checked each day. goals for the day 
are set, and consequences are reviewed rach afternoon. Points are i^ued 
and recorded depending upon the number of tokens that were kept for 
the day. These accumulate for a positive reward. 




The child can tell where s/he stands by the number of chips in hand. 
This serves as a monitoring device all day. The chips are turned in for 
points at the end of each day. 
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Social skills instruction occurs on a regular »;hedule with liie counselor. 
The focus of the instniction depends on issues particular to the child as 
they arise. 



There is r^lar contact with the parents. This contact is supportive and 
con»stent. A home school report on a positive note is sent home on a 
regular basis to keep parents informed. 

Videotaping is a strong intervention. The child is videotap«l while 
interacting in a group. This video is presented to the child and the 
interactions are reviewed. This is a prawerfiil procedure for woridng on 
behavior changes. 




Staff suggest that in part the su(xess of their program can be 
attributed to the low number of students who are SED that they have. 
They believe that children who are SED should be spread out throughout 
the district. "They thrive in schools where they do not have 20 or more 
labeled' kids to feed on each other." 




7%« school does not «lfofp ckiUnm 
to fail. Those who art SED are not 
^U&l oatorlabi^as suck . . . 
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Program: 

Walker Social Skills Curriculum: 
The ACXrESS (Adolescent 
Curriculum for Communication 
and Effective Social Skills) 
Prc^pram 



Contact: 

Dr. Hill Walker 

University of Oregon 

Center oh Human Development 

Eugene. OR 97403 



Description: The ACCESS program is a comprehensive social skills 
training program for both nonhandicapped and adolescent students who 
are SED. Training procedures are empirically vaUd, thoroi^y deanibed 
and systematically sequenced. Each social skills lesson is detailed and 
could be implemented by teachers with a minimum amount of review and 
practio:. Teachers who have received trainii^ in direct instruction 
techniques cr other forms of systematic teacher-directed teaching 
procures should have little trouble with this curriculum. AsK^ment and 
placement forms, homework assignments and situational role play cards 
are included with the curriculum. 

Prmqaisite Skills: Students should be in reading at a fourth- or fifth- 
gra^ level and have simple language skills. There should be an ability to 
participate in and \&an fh>m role play activiti^ and enough academic 
engagement skills to attend, follow simple directions and listen. 

Content: The ACCESS curriculum consists of 3 1 social skills taught 
across three domains: adult-related, peer-related and self-relat«i. 

• Peer-related skills consist of: ( 1 ) interactive skills, such as listening, 
greeting other people, joining in with others, having conversations, 
borrowing, offering assistance, complimenting others, showing a sense of 
humor, keeping friends and interacting w^th the opposite sex; and (2) 
coping skills defined as negotiating with others, dealing with being left 
out, handling pressure from peers, expressing anger and coping with 
anger. 

• Adult-related skills are getting an adult's attention; disagreeing with 
adults; resjxjnding to requests by i»rents, tochers and employers; ooing 
quality work; working independently; developing good work habits; 
following classroom n;lcs and developing good study habits. 

• Self-related skil ls include taking pride in one's appearance, being 
organiz^, using self-control, doing what one has agreed to do, accepting 
the consequences of one's actions, coping with being upset or depressed 
and feeling good about oneself. 

Organization: Each lesson is built around a "triple A 
strategy": students and teachers learn strategies to assew, amend and act. 
In lesson 1 , students are taught to: (a) Assess: Determine if the 
situation is comfortable or uncomfortable and what went wrong; (b) 
Amend: Decide what changes to make; and (c) Act; Try it out; try out 
the change. 



Level: 

Middle 
High School 



Using a '*tripk A strategy, ' 
students learn to: 

•Assess what went wrong 

• Amend tlmr behavior 

• Act oat the change 
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A typical lesson consists of a review of the previous lesson and 
introduction of the new skill. There are both negative and positive 
examples of the skill and students identify the critical features of the skill. 
For example, the critical futures of "Expressing Anger" are: (a) slay in 
control of your anger, (b) be firm but feir, (c) be respectful and polite; and 
(d) try not to injure people or hurt their feelings. In a negative example, a 
student pushes and caUs another student a name when soup is spilled on 
him. In a positive example, the same student express his anger more 
ai^ropriately by asking for help and kidding with the student. 

The centra] message of the lesson is summarized and students then 
practice the skill, have a situational role play, discuss its appliration and 
develop a student contract for its generalization throughout the day. 

Direct lastmctimi: Lessonn are built upon principles of direct 
instruction. The skills arc clearly defined with a careful selection of 
examples and nonexamples of the skill. In the l^son on "Taking Pride in 
Your Appearance," the skill steps and an example are di«;ussed: 



"Pay atlcntion lo how you I'^rtk and feel." 



"Looks good and it shows, scls a good example, 
works out." 



Teacher 

"The first step in taking pride in your 
appeaiance is to pay attention to how you 
look and feel. What's the first step?" 

"Paying attention to how you look and 
fee! reminds you to take care of yourself. 
What are some things the girJs noticed 
about Ross that would make you think he 
pays attention to how he looks and feels?" 

"The next step in taking pride in your 
appearance is . . ." 

Beginning skills are easy and become progressively more complex. There 
are many opportunities to practice and apply skills. At the beginning of 
each lesson, the critical features of the skill from the previous lesson are 
reviewed and students are asked to tell how they used the skill. For 
example, "coping with being upset or depressed" students arc asked: (a) 
Did you use this skill; (b) Whom did use of this skill involve; (c) How did 
you use this skill; and (d) What happened when you used this skill? At the 
end of each lesson, the new skill is reviewed and students are asked to write 
a contract that indicates how they will try out this skill. 



ERIC 
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Starts tmm to e:y^ms rAwiV 
Mger more appropriately . . « 
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To help ensure that students will generalize skills to untaught examples, 
there are multiple examples of each skill based on principles of general case 
instruction. Lessons also include methods to systematically correct and 
reteach procedures when mistakes are made. 

Time: Instruction is presented in small group teaching formats for one 
hour each day. It takes two to four months to move the siud^nt 
through the program. 

Reference: Walker, H.M., Holmes, D., Todis, B., & Horton, G. (1988). 
Walker Social Skills Curriculum: The ACCESS (Adolescent Curriculum 
for Communication and Effective Social Skills) Program. Austin, 
TX: ProEd. 
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Program: 

Walker School offered through 
Jackson ESD 



Contact: 

Terry Rasmus^n 
Jackson ESD 
101 N Grape St 
Medford, OR 97501-2793 



Level: 

Elementary 
Intermediate 



Descriptioa: Walker Elementary SchcK)l has a Behavior Mana^ment 
Classroom that receives its students in coiyunction with the &)uthem 
Or^n Child Study and Treatment Center. Six students at the elementary 
level attend the prc^ram in the i ioming. Six students at the intermediate 
level attend in the irftemoon. Duiing the half-<iay when they are not at 
W^ker School, students are at Uie private day treatment program. The 
location at the public school provides the opportunity for students who are 
SED to observe and practice adaptive behaviors of a peer group. All 
stu^Jciits 111 this classroom are in r^lar classroom settinp for at least part 
of their day, and have access to all regular services and special events 
oflered by Walker School 

St^nt Characlnlstics: Students in the program have been referred to 
the day treatment facility. The majority have severe behavior or acting out 
problems. A few students are truly emotfonally disturbed Ten to twelve 
students are in the program at a time, usually for two to three years. 

faffing: The classroom is staffed with a certified special ^uc^tion 
teacher and a cla^room assistant* The teacher and assistant are part of the 
Jackson ESD's Emotionally Handicapped Program^ A supervisor for this 
program supervi%s the teacher and coordinates services for the classroom. 

Pit^ram Descriptton: Cognitive and behavioral techniques are used to 
teach adaptive behaviors to students in the program. Clas^oom behaviors 
are taught through direct instruction. Each student has a daily point card 
that identifies positive tat^t behaviors. The child is prai^ and receives 
points for using appropriate behaviors. When adaptive behaviors arc not 
used, the desired behaviors may be prompted or modeled. 

Direct instruction and mcKleling adaptive behaviors are used in planned 
K*ssons. Lf ^ns address pre^blem solving in daily conflict, playground 
behaviors, how to make friends and other prosocial behaviors. Students 
have the opportunities to use these skills daily. All of the students 
partici(»te in recess, lunch, library programs and special events. The 
amount of time that the student is mainstreamed is increased as behaviors 
become adaptive. As the students adapt to the mainstream, their Behavior 
Management Teacher becomes a consultant to the mainstream teacher. 
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neprogmm is jplM&i in a pmblic 
xkm^ so stmkats who an SED 
can learn from their in 
n^iar dassroam settings. 
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Program: 

Contract System in Lebanon 



Contact- 
Tom Leonard 
Lebanon Middle School 
60 Main St 
Lebanon, OR 97355 



Middle School 



Inscription: The contract system used at Lebanon Middle Sch(X>l has 
been built around three stages: 

Sti^ h If a teacher is having discipline problems with a student s/he 
takes the concerns to a discipline committee. This committee is made up 
of an administrator, three teachers, and in the past has included a 
counselor. The committee may advise the teacher to: ( I ) implement 
methods, strategies or ideas that have not previously been used; or (2) 
place the student on a contract. 

Stage IL The student is placed on a contract. At Lebanon Middle 
School, 1 5 out of 450 students were placed on contracts during the 
1987-88 school year. To develop a contract: 



1 . A staffing is held to gather 3. 
information about the 

problem behaviors, 

2. A meeting is held with the 
student to develop a 4, 
contract. The contract 

includes consequences for 
desirable and undesirable 
behaviors. 



The specifics of the contract 
are finalized with a meeting 
involving the student and 
his/her parents. 

A final staffing is held to 
discuss the mechanics of the 
contract with the teacher. 



Usually a route sheet is sent with the student during the day so that each 
teacher can write abo the student's behavior. The route sheet asks each 
teacher questions that are specific to each student's behaviors. Generally, 
the route sheets are photocopied and mailed home each day so that 
parents arc kept informed of their child's progress. 
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Figure 2 

RoH Chart for 
ManagktK Stalest Mhibehavtor 



Team I {2 icachm, 
cuun^-lur) 



! adminisiraior. I 



1. Solve the pmblcm 

OR 

2. Ad\ jsc/dcvclop a plan to ir\ 

may an jcw and Irv again 
OR 

3. InvoUc student immediately Hith 
adminiMraiivc discipline through 
from oflTicc 



1' 



If ihe^ procedure!* do nol work or if ihey %cem 
inapprophale due to the magnitude of the 
probtems deMrrihed, move to Team 2 
icuunsclor. administrator. A-Penod teacher, 
one elassfx>om teacher). 

r * , 

I ram 2 

♦ 

Ciather inl'ormation 

{'hm)se speciali/cti courv of actum from t:ienu 
of possible choiu's. This plan would he 
dcveloixnl for the hcha> lor management of 
that particular student. The menu would 
mciude options like these: 



I . escort from class to class 
2 weck!> jxjrentat meetings 
.V u)nirdct ^ 

review/fine tune 
4, eating lunch in a designated 
timc-oul nx)m 



Rcuew plan as needed. 

Fine tunc or revise the plan if naessar). If this 
plan, after its a'vision. fails to help the student 
manage behavior satisfactoniy, move to Team 
3 (both building administrators, both 
counselors, head of sptvial servavs. special 
education case coordinator). 

iVam 3 

( *hiH>se a new course of action from a new 
menu of possible choices including hut n4>l 
restricted to home tutoring. 1/2 da\ in self- 
contaired classrcwm. or expulsion. 



Sta^ in. The contract is implemented and revi!»d. Usually, the 
behavior of students on contracts improver. Each contract has a 
termination date so that with progress the contract simply stops- 

If the student's behavior does not improve or b^mes worse, the contract 
is adjusted or outside resources are contacted to provide additional 
suggestions or ai»istance. Additional adjustments to a contract might 
include: 

• placement in a self-contained cla^rrom 

• a shorten^ school day 

• loss of privileg"^ 

• referral to a youth services team 

• referral to outside agencies 

• home instruction 

Adi^tages: The contract system offers advantages to the students, 7Ae m»tnct system ke^ dmjfy 

parents and teachers. First, students can develop a clear sense of their own mcA sHuatUm for stMdent, parent 

responsibilities. As their choice and the consequences are clarified they OMd tnc^. 

feel le» like victims of v^e or unfair systems. The contracts are easily 

individualized and are written to use the students own language. This 

lessens the number of misunderstandings. Because contracts can be 

quickly changed, a student is not stuck with an agreement that is 

ineffective. 

Parents benefit because they have a format for being informed about their 
child's behavior, they can participate in the development of a system for 
improving behavior, and they receive daily reports on their child's 
progress. 

Teachers have a clear and consistent method for working with students 
who need help in making good choices. As a result, teachers can feel more 
proactive and less reactive towards students who l^have mappropriately. 
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Progmm: 

Social Skills and 
Problem-Solving Training 
in Tigard 



Contact: 

Petrea Hagen-Gilden 
Tigard SD23J 
13137 SW Pacific Hwy 
Tigard, OR 97223 



Level: 
Elementary 
Middle 
High School 



Api^ch: Materials u%d in this classroom are compitible with many 
models including behavioral, cc^itive behavioral, social leamii^ theory 
and/or rational emotive therapy model. Staff try to maintain a persi^tive 
from one of these theoretical models in prc^m planning and choosing 
activities for students. 

Sock! Skills Training: In social skills training and in teaching problem- 
solving strategies, staff draw from the following curriculum: 

Rochester Problem Solving 
Access & Accepts 

Ctembrowski's Affective Curriculum for AdolescenU: 
ASSET 

Thinking, Changing, Rearranging 
Think Aloud 

Waksman*s Social Skills Curriculum 
Innerchange 
Clioices & Challenges 
How to Put Up with I^nts 
Good Aj^le 

Social Skills for Daily Living 
The Educational Planning Strategy 
Thinking Straight/Talking Sense 

The SED specialists meet with students in social skills groupK^ daily. 
Students are grouped by need. For exampte, at the junior high ^me gift^ 
students are in an underachieving and self-defeating group. The school 
psychologist meets with groups onc^ weekly and with individuals as 
appropriate. 

Specific ProblenHSolving Technl^iies: The staff select specific behaviors 
for students to improve. These targeted behaviors may include both social 
and academic skills. For e?campk% a student might be working on 
appropriate greetings and having appropriate materials ready for class. 
When the student enters class, the t^her monitors the greeting and 
checks materials. Results are tracked on student data sheets. Students are 
taught goal setting, monitoring and progress charting so that they develop 
self management skills. 
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Working with Parents: The staff has abandk)nedi the practice of offering 
parenting classes. Instead, they have found it much more eflfective to 
identify the parent(s) of a particular student and invite them to meet with 
staff for several weeks in a row. Parents who arc targeted have students 
who are in immediate need of a more intensive pn^ram acn^ home and 
school, or the parents have expr^sed interest in a school home program. 
A combination of modeling and explanations of principles of instruction 
that are used in the pn^m planning is effective in teaching pwents new 
skills. 

If parents cannot come in during staif working hours, the schcK)! has 
developed flexi-hours so that the psychologist can meet with {^rents at 
their convenience. 



st^ff sel^ s/HX^ behaviors 
far stmkMs to in^tove • . • both 
wciol Kmkmk skiUs. 



Data; Data from student's goals are used in group meetings and to help 
set new goals. The information is also shared with parents. 

Staffing: There is an SED teacher for each classroom. In addition, a 
school psychologist provides inservice to school counselors to train all 
students within a building. 
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The Entry-Exit Model 



Contact: 
Dr. Bud Moore 
Director of Special Education 
Hiilsboro Union High Schooi 



Level: 

Senior High School 
(grades 10-12) 



District 
64S NE Lincoln 
Hiilsboro, OR 97124 
(503) 640^31 



Uii^TC Cbaracterhtks: An "^entry-exit modeF* allows for identified 
students who aie SED to be grouped to address individiml and group 
processing skills at the beginning (entry) and end (exit) of the school day. 
Ongoing social work services provide teachers with regularly scheduled 
case consultation and plannii^ plus individual counseling to students. 
The SED teacher's instructional responsibilities are reduced to allow for 
contact and momioring with students, tethers, parents and school 
administrators. Specific classes are availabte to develop student 
interpersonal communication, social and academic planning skills. 

Desoription of the Program: The focus of the program is one of 
providing sufficient suj^rt and specific social skiU training to allow the 
student to benefit from regular and/or special education services on a hi^ 
school campus. The ^'entry<xit'* approach to each school day provides 
service options depending on the emotional/^ial needs of a student 

The "entry'' f^n of the system provides for up to a two-hour block for TAr ^^entry/exif* ^prmch allows 

those students who have difficulty making the transition from home to turn for studemts to m 

school in the morning. A student may be scheduled for either one or both trmsithn betwitM school amd 
Clares depending upon need. Likewise, it is often difficult for students to home. 
make the transition between schcN^l and home in the afternoon; an "exit'' 
class offered the last period of the day can assist with that transition. 
Those classes emphasize the following: 

1st period: Interpersonal Communication — A class designed to 
problem solve, utilizing group processing. Individual behavior plans vith 
weekly goals written by the students, focusing on their identified area of 
concern. 

2nd period: Social Skills — A class designed to facilitate growth and 
development of social skills through teacher instruction, role playing and 
discussions. Students reflect upon how thoughts and feelings influence 
actions. Emphasis is placed upon the acquisition of coping skills, 

8th (last) period: Survival Skills — A class designed to provide 
academic/tutorial assistance and organizational strategies regarding 
assignments and homework, as well as planning for evening activities. 
Diffusing time, incorporating both individual and group problems, is also 
provided for students who have had difTiculty during the day. 
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Students with needs in any of these areas may be placed in one, two or all 
three of the classes depending on the individual need. It is generally 
recommended that incoming ^phomore students who arc SED with a 
history of support services be placed in at least one of the above classes 
during the first semester, and students who are SED coming from 
primarily self-contained classrooms be placed in at least two of the classes 
during the first semester. 

As a student enters the high school SED pn^am, each assists in writing 
his/her own contract, which is an extension of the student's lEP 
behavioral i^e. The contract is most powerful if the {mrent is present as 
the student is writing the contract; parental signatures are required on 
contracts for students less than 18 years of Copi« of the contract are 
then provided to each of the student's mainstream teachers, to the vice 
principal, plus a copy is placed in the student's file. 

The contract extends for a period of four weeks, with the SED teacher 
monitoring the student's weekly prc^^s. If the student successfully 
completes the terms of the contract, it is terminated. However, the weekly 
monitoring between the SED teacher and the mainstream teachers 
continues for a second four-week period to ensure that the student 
remains successful in mainstream classes. Upon successful completion of 
this eight-week period, the student then moves on to a new goal area, 
writing and implementing a new contract, but utilizing the sanr 
monitoring process. 

Since the goal of the program is to get students to assume n^sponsibility 
for their own success in school, an inverse irlationship exists between the 
amount of student success and the amount of SED teacher contact. As a 
student progresses towards independence, enrollment in one or more of 
the classes may no longer be necessary, and monitoring student success in 
classes may be the only support provided. Monitoring supiK>rt includes 
academic and Ixrhavior checks b>^ the SED teacher in the student's 
mainstream classes, offering consultation services to the mainstream 
teachers, maintaining personal contact with the student and advocating on 
behalf of the student as appropriate. 

A mainstream dr.ta collection system consists of a sheet that covers a one- 
week time period. MXh space for daily teacher reiwrting. The information 
requested conceriis ihe student's attendance, preparedness, prcxJuctivity, 
on-task behavior and any assignments that the student has failed to turn 
in. These sheets aie fillccJ out by the mainstream teachers and returned lo 
the SED teacher's school mailbox at the close of each week. 



An extremely vital comiKinent of the program lies with the two social Two sociul workers coanset 

workers who are available two mornings a week. They are able to provide sMdents^ coatwt parents and 

a variety of services both to students as well as to staff Individual comait with school staff. 

counseling services are available to any student within the SED prc^ram. 

Students can either be referred by a teacher, F^rent, or administrator, or 

ran request the services of their own aorord. Most referrals will be 

directai through the SED teacher, who will then schedule the 

appointments. The social workers provide family contact to assess and 

support the family's efforts toward the student's success in school. The 

social workers also provide ongoing consultation to the SED teacher. 

school counselors and administrators rc^rding how to woric with 

individual students. 



Once a student has achieved successful independence in the classroom, as 
evidenced by the progression through the prc^ram's unstructured level 
system the student's need for continued support services is reassessed. If ii 
is determined by the multidisciplinary team that a student no longer 
requires such support, SED services are terminated. 

Probkms in Providing Adequate Services: Although the disLi ict has 
numerous alternative educational resource options, a need exists for 
alternatives that make greater use of job/trade oriented curricula 
incorporating both school and community resources. Also, while the 
campus based staff has demonstrated consistent participation in working 
with students who are SED, there still exists the need for providing 
increased information services to staff as they work with these and other 
diflficult-to-manage students in the classroom. Finally, although the 
district does have a drug prevention/intervention program, there exists a 
need for greater integration of chemical dependency options in the school 
and community with SED student services. 

Consideration for Program Replication: To ensure success of this model, 
it is essential that a district, from the school lx>ard to the classroom level, 
have a comprehensive understanding of the necessary components so as 
to provide sufficient staffmg, professional services and opportunity for 
student monitoring. But more importantly, the choice of the SED teacher 
to manage the program is critical. Such a person should have a high 
energy level, highly self-directed, be knowledgeable but desirous to 
learn more about the psychological, social and physical factors ass(x:iated 
with emotional disturbance, as well as have the capability to work 
comfortably with a diversity of people. 
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Behavioral Characteristics 



Program 


Mild Acting Out 


Severe Acting Out 


Severe Conduct 
Disorder 


Mildly Withdrawn 


Severely Withdrawn 


Strange/Bizarre 


Drug/Alcohol 


Attendance/Truancy 
Tardy/Dropout Only 


14. AIM Program — Portland 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






15. AIM Program — Clackamas 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






16. Multnomah Middle School 




X 


X 




X 


X 






17. The Structured Learning 
Program 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 






18. Educational Model — Lane 
ESD 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 
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Program: 

Pdrtland AIM Program 



Contact: 

Eiiccn Uland 
Woodstock School 
5601 SE 50th 
Portland. OR 97206 



Unique Characteristics: A behavior management program has been 
coupled with a therapeutic developmental approach to address the 
behavioral needs of students. Staff are trained in the use and 
implementation of both programs and are provid«l with ongoing 
technical assistance. 

Sti^nt Characteristics: There are three ^If-contained classr(x>m5 at the 
Woodstock site for grades K-5. During the 1987-88 school year, 29 
students were served. Students were enrolled in the program if they had a 
lack of progress primarily due to behavior problems in other self- 
contained programs or were being placed bnack into the district from an 
out-of-district day treatment or residential placement. Each classroom has 
one certified teacher and one support teacher; there is also a "floating" 
assistant. In addition, the program includes a fulMime behavioral 
consultant^ a part-lime program chair and a part-time super\ ison 

Descriptioo of the Program: The AIM classroom provides individual 
instruction in basic academic areas, behavioral development and social 
skills training. Instruction is provided in a highly structured classroom 
that maintains a small teacher/student ratio. Students operate in the 
classroom at one cf five levels. They enter the program at level 3 and 
move up or down the five levels based on choices they make in the 
classroom. As students move to levels 4 or 5 they have incrca^d 
privileges. Movement down results in loss of privileges. 

Social Skills Training: Many different curricula are used as a base for 
introducing appropriate social skills. In addition, students are taught a 
variety of methods for substituting an acceptable behavior for an 
unacceptable one. For example, students may be taught to flex muscles to 
relieve muscle tension, or to put themselves in a voluntary time-out by 
taking a short walk. 

In addition to dinxrted lessons students are also given practice in moa^ 
natural settings. To accomplish this practice students arc **sct up" to 
practice skills during the day. For example, a student who does not acorpt 
constructive criticism will be exposed to criticism m decreasingly 
contrived situations. First, a teacher might tell the student that they're 
now going to be **set up** and will explain exactly what will happen. The 
teacher may say *i am going to tell you that one of your answen on your 
paper is wrong and suggest that you correct it this way/' The teacher will 
then review different types of responses that the student might make. 
When the student chooses appropriate responses to these levels of 
intervention, the teacher might say "I am going to set you up sometime 
today {or this morning, or in the next hour]." 
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1 



1 



Level: 

Eleme ;tary 



Students learn new^ more 
appropriate Mtavior, such as 
flexing muscles to relieve tension, 
or taking time oat with a short 
walk. 



14 



The teacher may alsii explain the type of situation in which the "set-up" 
will occur and discuss several appropriate options for respcnding. During 
the third level, the teacher might set the student up purpodcfully and not 
say anything before it happens. A final level is natural interactions with no 
warnings and no contrived "set-ups," 

Exit Criter&i: The exit criteria requires that a student: has obtained level 
4 or 5 and maintained that level for a minimum of six weeks, 
independently monitors his or her own behavior^ is able to independently 
use appropriate substitute behaviors in difTicult situations, and is 
1^-instreamed for at least one-half of the school day, including lunch. 

Data System: Each student in the prc^m is awarded 100 points each 
day. Inappropriate behaviors result in the loss of a prearranged and 
known number of points. At intervals throughout the day, staff review the 
number of points each student has and score the student's behavior, The^ 
scores establish the level at which the student is plared and subsequently 
the privileges to which the student has access. In the beginning all scoring 
is done by the teacher. As the students pr .jgress they score themselves and 
completely take over the r.^onitoring process. 

Data for 1987-88 showed that in the fall, using this system in SED 
dassrooms throughout Portland, students had an average of 67.5 points 
egph day. By the third quarter of the year, this average had risen to 82.8 
points. No students were moved to a residential placement 3 percent 
moved to a day treatment program, 12 percent were referred to less 
ffe«fctive special classrooms and 1 1 percent relumed to genera! 
gdt^l^tion. 

Sfig^ DUfuruIlHTs: Students who attend the AIM pr<^m are 
tr^liported from throughout the district. As a result, many students 
'^^mnc^ extended bus rides. Staff negotiated with transportation to 
ijiniimize the bus time. In addition, a system was set up to help students 
make independent and appropriate choices during their ride. To make this 
system work, bus drivers received training by staff in September and again 
in January on ways to focus on positive behaviors. During the school year 
there were two additional sessions to talk about experiences on the bus. 
Students who followed directions and used an appropriate voice on the 
bus received a ticket which was exchangeable for points in the classroom. 
Students receiving a citation for inappropriate behavior would drop a 
program level; in some cases, a student contract would he developed. 
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Pro^mn: 

Clackamas AIM Program 



Contact: 

Kathleen From 
Clackamas BSD 

Marian Hall, Marylhurst Campus 
PO Box 216 

Marylhurst, OR 97036-0216 



Ori^izatioii of the Classroom: The levels system used in the AIM 
classrooms is an incentive system that ^rves as a behavior management 
plan for SED self-contained public school classrooms. It is based on the 
assumption that no one inrentive will work for all individuals; therefore, 
this system provides a continuum of incentives ranging from immediate, 
concrete reinforcement to more intangible reinforcers. 

The AIM levels system has steadily evolved over tin»«. "^Tie privileges and 
responsibilities available to students are separated into levels: (a) Students 
enter the program on level 3. (b) They move up or down depending on the 
scores they earn on daily evaluations, (c) The privileges and expectations 
vary according to the ages of the students and the resources that are 
available. 

Social Skills: Staff at Clackamas AIM believe that students who are SEl> 
should not be isolated from other students, and that social skills must be 
directly taught and practiced. As a result, students arc taught social skills 
and then role play both appropriate and inappropriate behavior. Teachers 
provide a structured play period for all students with fewer kids, fewr 
choices and adult supervision and interaction. At times, students from 
outside the classroom are invitcsd to participate in these play periods. The 
punxjse is to provide opportunities for the students to apply the skills they 
have been learning. 

Mainstreamfaig: Students who reach and maintain level 4 are eligible to 
go to mainstream classrooms. The exact criteria for returning to a regular 
classroom is individually determined but is based o.. a certain number of 
days at level 4. Teachers meet and select one class or time period that they 
feel will offer the student the greatest chance of suc^ss. For young 
students, this period is often lunch time. For older students it may be the 
home room. Gradually, classes or time pericxis are added until the student 
is able to attend half day and finally a full day in regular education. 

Students may work their way off the levels system and begin to phase 
away from daily evaluations to a weekly report Each classroom has a 
number of variations on this basic theme, such as individual contracting, 
which makes the system more flexible and relevant to a variety of 
students and settings. 



Level: 

Elementary 
Intermediate 




Sttiff »tt CUtckanms AIM believe 
that students who are SED should 
not be isolated from other students, 
and that ofcial skills must be 
directly taaght and practiced. 
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Program: 

Multnomah Middle School 



Contaclt: 
Kerry Luber 

Multnomah Middle School 
26 NE Morris St 
Portland, OR 97212 



Level: 

Intermediate 




Students; Students, ages 1 0 to 1 4, arc referred ftom each of the 1 1 
districts in Multnomah County. The% students have not been successful 

within self-contained SED classrooms. In general, the students are la gaural, tH^ student an 

extremely non-compliant, hostile, aggressive and assaultive. Some extr^dy wa-a»^imt, hostile^ 

students are withdrawn or borderline psychotic. ^gnssive aad assuaMve. 

Priniary Focih: The school is design^ to teach basic academic skills, 
redirect inappropriate, out-of-control behaviors, and to teach nine specific 
social skills to mastery learning levels. Using a five-level system, students 
arc encouraged to systematically progress from an external to an internal 
focus of control. 



Levels System: The five-level structure systematically controls the 
variables of curriculum, environment and motivators/cons^iuences. 
Level 1 students are provided the maximum amount of structure and 
reinforcement to assure success. All students are monitored via the 
Student Checklist every period of every day on successfiil transitions, 
interactions, {^icii^tion, following directions, language and on task. 
Students must achieve 80 percent on the Student Checklists for nine 
'X)nsecutive weeks in order to move to level 2; 85 percent for nine weeks 
eqijals level 3; 90 percent for nine weeks equals level 4, at which point 95 
perv-ent is expected for four weeks before being mainstreamed at the 
studciu's home school. Only regular classrooms arc considered for 
mainstream placement. Level 5 equals full-time home school enrollment 
with occasional monitoring for nine weeks prior to decertification of the 
SEDle-el. 



Social Skills Curricnlom: Students have a six-hour, six-period day which 
includes reading, math, language arts, computer science, social skills and 
earned activity time. The core of the Social Skills Curriculum is ASSET 
which teaches nine basic skills, such as giving negative feedback or 
resisting peer pressure. Once students have demonstrated mastery of a 
skill via role play and written assessments, they are held closely 
accountable for consistent appliration. Additional materials used to 
embellish the ASSET curriculum are Law in Action, Law in a Fr^ 
Society, Street Law, Think Aloud and Here's Looking at You 2000. 




Program: 

The Structured Learning Pn^m 


Contact: 

Bob Chudek 


Level: 

Elementary 


for Students WI o Are SED 


Douglas SD40 




at David Douglas 


2900 SE 122nd Ave 




Portland, OR 97236-3298 





Philosophy: MERGE means Maximizing Educational Remediation in 
General Education. Partici|»tion in the program means that students who 
are SED are aWe to participate in regular ciai^ more «»sily and with 
more behavior monitoring. Some r^ular clasrooms may have 29 and 30 
students in them. Adding a child who is SED to a classroom with that 
many students could be disastrous. The MERGE concept helps to solve 
this problem by providing a continuum of mainstreaming options. There 
are eight levels in the SED program, with specific criteria for participation 
in each. Students may particij^te in a MERGE class at or above level 3. 

Program staff believe that the program is effective for nine reasons: 



1 . A daily behavior chart 5. 
describes behavior in specific 
terms so that students know 

their problem areas as well as 6. 
their successes. 

2. A daily note goes home 
describing the child's 7. 
behavior for the day, plus 

any work that needs to be 
completed. 

3. A levels system encourages 
responsible behavior and 
students can see 8* 
improvement. The levels 

systei.^ determines the 

amount :f mainstreaming, 

and the number of activities 9. 

the student can do without 

supervision. 

4. Parents are contacted 
frequently for conferences or 
individual behavior 
management systems. 



A point system encourage:; 
responsible behavior, 

A data collection system is 
appropriate and usable, but 
not time consuming- 

MethcKls are used to 
determine when students 
need more help than the 
public Khool can give them, 
and alternative places for 
them to go. 

A bottom line, unique to 
each child, is used when 
behavior is out of control 

Students can be 
mainstreamed easier and 
more successfully with 
MERGE. 



Smdeats who an SED an 
^rtic^ate in n^lar cfasses more 
easUy and with more behavior 
nwaitoring. 
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Staffing The SED classroom is staffs with a fuH-lime teacher and 
instmaiona] aide. A mental health consultant from the county mental 
health department is in the classroom five hours per week. The school 
mental health worker is in chaise of a stwrial skills group with five students 
for 25 minutes, two days a week. She also spends a half day once per week 
working with students individually. In addition, the worker is available 
two to three hours a week for consultation with teachers and parents. The 
MERGE comrwnent means that for part of the day the SED teacher 
teaches mainstream classes for both SED and regular education students. 

SED Classroom Man^ment System: Students have a daily behavior 
chart on their desks. They are rated in five areas for every subject or 
activity including lunch, recesses and free time. The five areas are: 

• social (behavior toward peers) 

• authority (behavior toward adults) 

• temper (responding appropriately to stress) 

• worit habits (materials, working steadily, etc.) 

• woiic completion 

The point system rewards high ratings in each of the^ five areas and in 
the following areas (needed for successful classroom i»rticipation): clean 
lK)dy and clothes, organized desk, asking for permission, using self-talk, 
being responsible with property, suggesting solutions to problems, waiting 
for teicher help, and coming to school on time. 

At the end of the day, students total their points. They receive a rating in 
each area and a total daily rating. The ratings are on a 4-iK)int system: 4 
means more responsible, I is least reasonable. A "4" is given if the student 
gets 90 percent of the total possible points, "3" for 80 percent, "2" for 70 
percent, and " 1" is 60 percent or less. 

Students move up or down the levels system according to the number of 
davs they receive a 3 of 4 in overall behavior. Based on the philosophy 
that responsible behavior means more freedom and self determination, 
privileges are awarded to students according to the level they arc on. 

Mauistreaming: The goal of the program is mainstrcaming. The amount 
of time a child is mainstreamcd is determined by achieving the criteria to 
move up through the levels. 



Responsible behavior brings more 
freedom and setf-determinasion. 
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Level 1 



— Home Instrrction or Altenntive nacement 



To advance to the next level the student must satisfy the tenns of a 
behavioral agreement, contract or lEP, be available at a work station on 
time and be on task during instructional time, 80 percent of the time for 
1 6 out of 20 consecutive days. 

Level 2 — No MaiMtreaming 

The student must satisfy the terms of a behavioral agreement, contract, 
lEP, be at a work station, keep hands and feet to self and use appropriate 
language, 80 percent of the time for eight out often consecutive school 
days. In addition, on-task behavior must increase by a minimum of 10 
percent above baseline. 

L«vel 3 — Mainstreamed in Oik Ar^ Students may participate in a 
MERGE classroom. 

To advance to level 4, the student must again satisfy the terms of an 
agreement, contract or lEP, maintain level 2 behavior, walk in halls 
appropriately, wait in line appropriately, demonstrate appropriate peer 
interactions, accept teacher feedback and comply with teacher directed 
activities, raise hand for questions and when work is completed, 
suore^fully transition to and from the bathroom by self, 80 percent of the 
time for eight out of ten consecutive school days. 

Level 4 — Mains treamed in Two or Three Areas 

To move to level 5, the student must satisfy the terms of an agreement, 
contract or lEP. maintain behavior from the previous levels, follow 
classroom and school rules, maintain behavior during transitions to new 
environments, observe rules of good sportsmanship in PE classes, 80 
percent of the time for eight out often consecutive school days. In 
addition, the student must increase on-task behavior by at least 10 percent 
from baseline. 

Level 5 _ Mainstreamed in At Least One Academic Class in Addition To 
Previoiisly Identified Areas 

To advance to level 6, the student must satisfy the terms of an agreement, 
contract or lEP, maintain behavior from previous levels and ignore 
inappropriate comments from peers. 80 percent of the time for eight out 
often consecutive school days. In addition, the student must increase on 
task behavior by 5 to 10 percent over level 4. 
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Level 6 — Mainstteamed in 80 pment of Total School Prognun 

Again, the student must, in order to advance to level 7, satisfy the terms of 
an agreement, contract or lEP, maintain behavior from invvious levels 
and appropriately interact in school social situations, 80 percent of the 
time in 16 out of 20 consecutive school days. 

Level 7 — Folly Mainstreamed 

At level 7 the student must satisfy 1 4e terms of an agF«;ment or contract 
or lEP, and maintain behavior from the previous levels, at 80 percent for 
at least 20 consecutive school days. If the criterion is met the Structured 
Learning Pn^m sdiool counselor contact the home ^ool counselor 
and arranges a staffing at the home school to determine the next 
placement. 

Level 8 — Home School — Fully Mainstreamed 
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Program: 


Contact: 


Level: 


Educational Model at Lane ESD 


GeoflfColvin 


Middle. 




Lane ESD 


High School 




1200 Hwy 99N 






PO Box 2680 






Eugene, OR 97402-0374 





Type Qi Student: The education model at Lane ESD specifies that 
students are certified SED between the ages of 13 and 16. TTiere must be 
dwumented interventions that have been tried and have been 
unsuccessful in the local school district program. In many cases, the 
students have been suspended from school or are in home Mrhool 

The Model: **Lane SchooP is designed as a "Re-entry Prt^m/' This 
means that the goal of the program is to return the students to their 
district school as soon as possible. The primary interventions are 
classroom based, with a focus on instruction in basic academic skills and 
self-management through a level system. There are goals and objectives 
for each level (I through IV), which are superimposed on the student's 
lEP. The targeted behaviors are those that contribute to the students* 
dysfunction in the district school program. The thnist of the prc^ram is to 
teach replacement strategies that are acceptable in place of inappropriate 
behaviors that are used in conflict situations. A hi^ rate of positive 
reinforcement is used for the replacement strategies and low level native 
consequences are delivered early in the chain for inappropriate behavior. 
There is a strong focus on academic success in basic academic skills. 

Staffing: The program is a segregated school staffed by a supervisor, 
secretary, four teachers, four aides, four consultants and one parent 
consultant. 



The four consultants serve as the liaison between the districts and Lane 
School. They assist with the referral process. Ideally, they have been 
involved with the student in the district before referrals. Also, the 
consultants assist with the transition plan back to the distria after the 
student has met criteria at Level IV, The consultant monitors the student, 
makes teacher contacts, and assists with prc^ramming in the classroom /^jr 
one year difier transition. The parent consultant works directly with the 
parents on behavior management. 

Academic Focus: The goal of the program is to effect adequate behavior 
change at Lane School so that students may return to the district school 
and function appropriately with support. The primary focus is on 
instruction and social behaviors. Staff recognize that there is a clear 
interaction between academic skill deficits and maladaptive behavior in 
public schools. Because students who are SED are typically weak in these 
areas, there is intensive instruction in l^sic academic skills (reading, 
writing, math and spelling). Direct instruction programs arc u^ for 
students who function below grade level Curriculum-based measurement 
is used to monitor student progress and for program evaluation. 



There is a clear interMtion between 
imidemic skili deficits and 
maladaptive behavior in public 
schools. 
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Social Focm: To remediate social proMems, a level system is used in 
conjunction with the student's lEP. The level system is structured so that 
Level I is the most restricted {m)gram, with the most supervision and the 
least privil^es. Level IV is the least restrictive program approximating the 
routines and privileges of regular education. Levels II and III are in 
between in terms of structure and privileges. The overall emphasis is on 
instruction and self-management 

Contacts with Other Agencies: Lane School Programs have close contact 
with other a^ncies. There is a close working relationship with Lane 
County Juvenile Department Children's Services Division, Looking 
Glass and Christian Family Services. When appropriate, some of the 
students have been involved with substance abuse programs and sexual 
offenders programs through CATCH. 

Exit Criteria: Students exit back to their local sch(K>ls when they have 
met criteria for the four levels at Lane School and have met 90 percent of 
the goals on their lEPs. 




Lerel / lAr nmst mtrktmi; Lerei 
IV comes close to the regular 
school program. 
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Behavioral Characteristics 



Program 
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Program: 

Coordination Among A^ncies in 
La Grande 



Contact: 

Robin Naughton 
Union County ESD 
Route 4, Box 4778 
La Grande, OR 978SO 



(Xrgaaiiatfoa: Under the Governor's Student Retention Initiative, Union 
County ESD has addressed interagency cooperation and coordination as a 
means to increase the quality of service provided to children, youth and 
families. There are two main components of the int^ra: ( 1 ) the 
estaMishment of a Youth Services Coordimitor position; and (2) the 
formation of a Youth Services Coordinating Council 

Mwtfa^- The Youth Services Coordinating Council meets once a month 
to ictentify priorities and to de^op i^ans for improving »rvices in the 
county. The Youth Services Team meets several times a week to discus 
individual students. The team is compel of teachers, parents, 
representatives of relevant agencies and the student who has been referred. 
All meetings are held at the ESD in La Grande, which is c^trally located 
and the home of most county agencies. 

Age^las: The typical student referred to the tram is 1 4* 1 S years old, has 
low attendance at school, severe behavior problems, has been in trouble 
with juvenile courts several times and is currently on the caselrad of CSD, 
The purpose of the Youth Services Team meetings is to identify resources 
and develop an int^rated program for offering (immunity support. The 
teams examine several areas, including: ( 1 ) identifying options for 
keeping the stiKlent in the school system; (2) building job skills; (3) 
developing self-esteem; and (4) offering one-to-one supi»rt. The team first 
defines the problem and then tries to identify what is interesting or 
reinforcing to the student that they can work with to help keep the student 
learning, to build a bener self-image, and to keep the student moving 
towards graduation. 

The team then identifies options in the school, other agencies and the 
community that are available to a student These options have rang^ from 
I^rticii^tion in a 4H youth group on teen^ sexuality (offered through an 
extension program at Oregon State University), job skill training (offered 
thruugh Manpower), to community volunteer who teach auto mechanic 
skills. 



The Yoatk Smokes Team offers 
indhiduai support to help each 
referred student: 

(1) find a way to stay in school 

(2) buiU Job skiUs 

(3) develop self-esteem 
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For some students, teachers in the Home Economics Association have 
made themselves avaiiable to teenagers as a source of support In some 
cases, if a student cannot participate in a preferred sch(K>i class the team 
may arrange for the skills lauqght in that class (and the cias» credit) to be 
learned in an alternative environment. For example, an alternative 
environment might be a person in the community who is available and 
skilled at woiicing with wixKlshop equipment 

The referred student attends the meetinp to learn about the options and 
offer their prefcrenars and willingness to participate in the groups, 
activities and programs that can be arranged. 

Staffing: Each of the agencies has donated f t^it ame and resources to 
participate and support the council and the team* The ESD has donated 
space, telephones and secretarial assistance. 





Youth Services Team in Corvallis 



Contact: 

Katy Huriey 
CorvaUis SD S09J 
1555 SW 35th Si 
CorvaUis, OR 97333 



Level: 
Elementary 
Middle 
High School 



Htetory. In May 1 986, representatives from a number of agencies and 
oiganizations who serve youth in the Benton County and CorvaUis areas 
met to discuss the fonnation of a team to staff multi-pioUem cases shared 
among these agencies. In spite of differences in policies among agencies, 
rei»esentatives from the eU^t involved t^ncies worked closely with the 
Corvallis School District to devdop an interagency memorandum of 
understanding &nd a retease of information form tiiat met the requirements 
of all. In September 1986, the Corvallis Youth Service Team began staffing 
cas«i on a biweekly basis, and youth and their &milies be^an r^ivii^ 
better «>ordinated service. 

This coordinated, interagency effort is comprised of representatives from 
the Corvallis School District, Benton County Mental Health Department, 
Chikben*s Scrviws Division, Juvenile Etepartment, District Attorney's 
Office, Corvallis Police Services, Benton County ShcrifTs Dejnrtment and 
Linn-Benton Education Service District The {Nirpose of the Corvallis 
Youth Services Team is to assist at-risk youth v^ose needs are so complex 
that they require the services of more than f>ne agency. 

Desoiptkm of Yoath: The school year dating from September 1 986 
through June 1987 was the first year of operation for the team. During that 
time, the Youth Service Team staffed a total of 29 cas». The range in ^ 
of the youth who were staffed was 10^18. Referrals came from three 
elementary schools, all three middle schools and two high schools. 

The migority of the referrals (14) were middle school students (^es i 1-14); 
12 studerts were from hi^ schools and 3 from elementary «;h(K>ls. There 
ms a much higher number of males (2 1 ) than female (8) staffed. 

Reasons for referral centered on school issues with poor attendance, iK>or 
academic performance, or poor bebavioial performance being the m^r 
problem. Chemical abuse vfas stated as a factor in 22 of the cases staffed; 
physical and sexual abuse a factor in 2 1 cases, suicide risk was listed as 
a fiictor in 12 cases, and law violations were a factor in 25 cases. All of the 
youth staffed were considered at very high risk of dropping out of school 
Seventeen of the youth staf^ were Usted as handicapped by the school 
district, either physically, emotionally or mentally. All of the cases were 
currently active or had been active with at Imt two of the agencies on the 
Youth Service Team. 
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Tl^ CorfoOis YomibSenkes Team 
assisti yoath ffAoff are so 
iwn^pter that they nqmire tJ^ 
servk^ of more r^sui one agency. 




Results: An evaluation subcommittee of the Youth Servi«r Team was 
formed in the latter half of the 1986-87 school year. The committee had 
several comments and recommendations about the effectiveness of the 
Youth Service Team. There vas unanimous support for the Youth Service 
Team rn j process and agencies felt that the voluntary oiiganization of 
concerned agencies should continue. There was also strong support for 
integrating parental input into the process, for planning for a paid tram 
leader position, and to provide follow-up to Youth Service Team staffings 
with continuing feedback, especially to school personnel. 

Agencies noted that there was an increase in the amount of communication 
between agencies with a resulting understanding of the limitations and 
capabilities of other a^ncies. They also noted, however, that a large 
amount of time was needed to plan, or;^nize and staff the prtxress. 





Communication 
impnv&l . . . tluy ami 
couid and couU not 
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Pit^ram: 

Outitach Program in 
Lincoln School District 



Contact: 

Mona O'Donnell 
Lincoln County SD 
459 SW Coast Hwy 

poBox mo 

Newport, OR 97365-0088 
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Approach: Lincoln County schools provide an integrated program for all 
children with disabilities, including those students who have been 
identified as having serious emotional disturbances. While the education 
and support staff realize the need for special services for children who 
are SED, segregated programs have not been used. Lincoln County schools 
,,bave been able to incorporate these support services within the regular 
j^Mucation program. 

During the last school year, there were 71 students verified as SED who 
required additional support to participate within the regular education 
pn^m. Of this group, eight had full-to-part-time aide support during the 
day. Others receiv«l an hour or less of support from someone in the 
building. The level of support is continually reassessed and assistance is 
faded as soon as possible to avoid deiKnoency* 

When students are identified for services, the MDT (multidisciplinary 
team) requests an aide, if appropriate, who then works with the student 
along with others in the class. They report what stratc^es are used that 
help students avoid learned helplessness and that communicate a You 
can do it" attitude. This builds confidence and helps students from being 
singled out. 

Staff believe that their approach is successful generally because of the lai^e 
range of support options that are used and the commitment of staff to 
keep students integrated in regular classrooms. 

Comity Mental Health ProRrara: Lincoln County Schcmls have a written 
contract with the county mental health prc^m for a specified number of 
hours of service in the schools. Mental Health Pr<^m staff are in the 
schools on a weekly basis. They meet with students directly, consult with 
teachers and offer preventive contacts at the teacher's request. They work 
on socialization, anger mariagemcnt, transition, how to deal with 
handicaps, and strategies for classroom use. If a student is referred for 
services, the mental health consultant knows the child and can make 
belter recommendations to teachers or parents. 

ChallenginR Courses and Vocational Prq{rams: If older, a student may 
be placed in a vocational community-tased program for up to half a day. 
At the high school level all classes are available in instructional packets 
which cover the content of the course. Students can study the packet and 
**challenge" the course. If they can pass a competency test, they pass and 
receive credit for the class. Sometimes high school students may finish 
school on a part-time basis. This allows them to complete their education 
by learning the information and skills that arc a'levant to them. 

Home Instruction: The philosophy of integration does not mean that 
there are no occasions when students must be removed fmm school. 
During the course of a year, there arc several students who do not succeed 



r>t; 



Level: 

Elementary 
Middle 
High School 



Mental H&Uth Program sta^ meet 
with students directly^ consult with 
teachers and offer preventive 
contacts at the teacher's request. 



in the public school. For those who are a danger to themselves or to 
others, a last alternative is placement in a home instruction program. 
Attention is spent in finding a good match between a tocher and a 
student* A specialist sometimes takes on home instruction as a special 
assignment for additional FTE pay. The goal is always to return the 
student to the school ^tting, often building on success, a (K;ri(Kl at a time. 

Students who are in home instruction also receive mental health services 
such as counseling. The services may take place in the home or in a clinic 
for the individual and/or the family. Counseling services often focus on 
managing anger, developing peer relationships and developing a positive 
relationship with parents. 

Extra support is given when a student has been on home instruction or 
had past problems at sch<K>K with a transition and crisis team for the first 
few days of school at the beginning of each new school year. 

Christie list Programs: Sometimes students are placed in a DART 
program, a private prc^ram to which a student with emotional 
disturbances can be referred by a pKairnt or the school Children in the 
DART program are not pulled completely oat of school, but attend the 
regular school at least once a week. As the student succeeds, additional 
days are added until the student is mainstreams^ hack in school. The staff 
report that this procedure has been used for three years and works better 
every year. During the last school year it was used for 1 7 children across 
all elementary and middle school grades. 

About Flexibility: Lincoln School District offers opiiuus to intervent«on. 
Some parents or students want intervention, others don't. The staff 
reports that they do not push services on students or parents when they 
are not wanted* This approach helps to diffuse the hostility of parents, 
students and teachers. The staff step t^ck and let {KM>ple choose what they 
think will work best. 

Typical Case History: A second-grader was considered so dangerous to 
other students that he had to be taken out of school. This was not 
suspension. Instead a team met with the mother and developed a program 
through which he would receive home instruction and fade back in to the 
school. It took four months of home instruction and gradual integration 
until the child was back in school full time. He went on in grades fully 
integ^ted into all normal school activities. 

Funding: There is $ 1 02,(XX) set aside for the local mental health program 
contract. This money buys all evaluation ices for students who are 
educable mentally retarded (EMR), trainable mentally retarded {1 nIR), 
and seriously emotionally disturbed (SED). U pays for a school 
psychologist or Mental Health Division (MHD) j^ison with a school 
background who works four to six hours a week in each of 1 7 buildings. 
Family counseling is offered. These services are viewed as a related service 
available to handicapped students. 



Staff betieve that their ^pwach is 
successful genemlly because of the 
large r^nge of support options that 
are us&l and the commitment of 
staff to keep students integrated in 
regular classrooms. 
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Behavioral Characteristics 



Program 
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^2, W'firk Experience Program X 



X 



:3. Project START 



X 



X 



24. Kducational Resource Center \ X 



X 



X 



X 



'5. (Guidance l.ab 



X X 



X ! X 



*6. Resource Riwm for Students 
U ho Are SED 



X X X 



27. Social Eearning Center 



X X 
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Program: 

Work Experience Program 
in Bend-La Pine 



Contact: 



Diane Hensley 
Bend-La Pine SD 1 
520 NW Wall St 
Bend, OR 97701-2699 



Level: 

High School 



Descriptkm: The SED program at the high school serves 21 students. An 
effort is made to place as many students as possible into the mainstrram 
for their academic classes- They report to the SED class for one period of 
social skills training and one period of group therapy. Those students who 
are working toward a regular diploma may have a traditional high school 
day except for the one or two periods. Students who are SED and are at 
risk of dropping out of school may spend mornings in the SED room and 
work on a job in the afternoon. 

Jobs: For students who are SED, the work coordinator and the student 
together identify an area of interest and a community job that could 

evolve into a paid position. The goal is to find a job the student can The work atordinmor ami the 

maintain on his or her own, for pay. Three students participated in this stadait together identify an area of 
program during the last school year. One student worked doing chores in a interest and a etmmanityjob that 
machine shop, another was interested in e}ectroni(s and worked as a coatd evolve into a position. 

technician assistant in a radio station, a third did auto rei:air in a service 
station that offered service repairs. Students were not i»id while in 
training. After three months all of the positions evolved into raying jobs. 

Transportation: Students are supported by the school system as long as 
they remain in school for half a day. Their mileage to and from work (or 
the mileage of their parents) is fully compensated. If the students have no 
transportation an aide will drive them to and from their jobs. 

Staflfaig: A special education work coordinator works with all special 
education teachers at the high school level to screen, evaluate skills, assess 
interest and place special education students on jobs. The work 
coordinator accompanies the students to job interviews, trains them on 
the job, and monitors them until she feels they are operating successfully. 
At this iK>int student monitoring is turned over to the special education 
teacher and aide. 

Effectiveness: During the 1 988-89 school year we had assistance from 
the SRI (Student Retention Initiative) work experience coordinator. This 
will continue next year'based on funding. None of the students 
partidi»ting in this program who are SED have dropped out of school 
during this last school year. 
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Program: 

Project START in Klamath Falls 



Contact: 
Robin Porter 
Mazama High School 
3009 Summers Lane 
Klamath Falls, OR 97603 



High School 



Type of Student: The START program, meaning Suc«ss Through 
Academic Responsibility Training, is for 18 freshman students who have 
poor classroom behaviors or do not attend «:hooL Students are 
recommended for this program by freshmen counselors, through a review 
of the dean's log or from discussions about students whose academic 
production is much less than their academic ability* 

Purpose of the START Program: The START program is a study hall 
with activities for which a student either receives credit or a grade of 
Incomplete. There are no failing grades* 

Or^niratton: This is an 1 8-week course for cr^it, with a flexible 
structure. The basic goal is to emphasize self-esteem* Students are taught 
study skills, people skills, and spend a great deal of time in activities to 
promote self understanding. Assignments have no right or wrong answers 
but are designed to allow the student to learn proper ways for self- 
expression. 

Stmly Skills: A variety of activities are introduced to help these students 
learn effective study skills. Students learn about planned study time, 
organizational skills, test-taking methods and procedures, etc. Class time 
is used for practice. 

People Skills: A variety of activities are incorporated into the class to 
help students develop interactive skills. Many behavior management 
techniques are used. Group discussions emphasize listening skills. Many 
materials are available from different resourres including filmstrips, 
movies and books. 

Self-Understanding: Students are encouraged to identify their own 
strengths and grow from them. '7 am an Important Person" was used to 
help students fwus on the positive. Students learn how to accept and give 
positive feedback. Group coun^ling has been used to help students learn 
how to present their views and opinions without getting into tr'^uble. They 
develop respect for themselves and others and leam to accept 
responsibility for their actions. 

Data: The results of this program have been impressive. AH 1 8 students 
have improved their grades, and three made the honor roll. Overall 
attendance has improved and student behavior problems have decrea^. 
These students have become more involved in school activities and have 
become a good support system for one another. 



r, I 



StMdents are taught stsdy skills, 
^aple skills^ andsi^nd a grmt 4ml 
oftinw in mctivities to promote self 
Mnderstanding. 
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Prognun: 

Educational Resource Center in 
Riddle 



Contact: 

Mike Hi^es 
Riddle High School 
POBOX45 

Riddle, OR 97469-0045 



Level: 
Middle 
High School 



The Educational Resource Center at Riddle High School is available to all 
students. At present, 33 students participate; 18 are eligible for special 
education, with six of these possibly being SED. 

A VirfBOteo- Pnqpram: I^uticipation in the Edwstional Resource Center 
(ERC) program is voluntary. A student is referred to the i^ogram and is 
involved in a discu^on about school success and the ERC ]m:^ram, and 
has some academic toting. If the student volunteers for help, the i»rents 
are contacted in the home and are also asked to volunteer time. If students 
do not voU'nteer, the school staff assist them with such statements as 
"We caK about you and you can be successful with help." Staff report that 
the positive history of the program usually makes this pressure 
unnecessary. 

Approach: The Riddle ERC woits all behavior and self-concept 
prol^ms through the m^a of academic work. Success is guaranteed 
throi^ testing and careful daily monitoring of all work. Emotional 
problems that stop work success are dealt with by an individual program 
with goals Imsed on a consensus of students, parents and staff. 

Students with SED iMoblems are monitored in all classes which are often 
restructured to ensure success. When problems occur the staff works 
through them individually. Sometimes this proce^ takes many hours of 
one-on-one staff work and involves the parents. 

Exit Criteria: Students determine when they are ready to leave the 
program. When students say they are ready, they are placed for trial 
periods in the regular classroom. The entire school staff is involvwl, 
helping with daily or weekly reports and other responsibilities as needed. 

^taffii^ The Riddle High School ERC has one special education teacher 
and one full-time instructional a^istant. Another a^^tant is added as 
numbers increase. 

So^stioBs: Staff feel that their success has developed through the 
actual selling of the program to the staff by showing that it works in trial 
cases before the pn^m is taken school-wide. They also strongly 
recommend that the school always work with the parents. 
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Program: 

Guidance Lab in Medford 



Coatact: 

Diane Cowan 
Medfoid SD 549C 
500 Monroe St 
Medfonl, OR 9750 1 



Ub^k Featmnes: One junior high school in Medfoid, grades sc 'en and 
eif^t, has a dass known as the Guidance Lab. Stiutents who take : je class 
are i^ntiiied as SED or have inappropriate behavior in r^ular classrooms, 
attendance problems or have been referred by their |»rents. The class lasts 
one or two periods a day. Staff report that the purp<»e of the class is to 
(m>vide a place where students can be during at 1^ jwt of the school day 
to woik on class assignments and oisanization skills. It is not consider^ a 
time-out room or a punishment Staff from this clas»t>om spend much of 
their day working with regular teachers, advocating for the student in their 
classfts. 

Although most students are referred by te»:hers for their behavior or by 
the administration for poor sch(x>l habits, students may also request to sign 
up for the class themselves. Parents may alw request the class for their 
children. When a student is enrolled in the Guidance Lab, they may return 
to the classroom at any time during the day if they feel the need. They may 
start the day in the Guidance Lab if they feel they need to calm down or 
have some quiet time upon coming to school. 

Content The focus of the Guidance Lab is study and appropriate social 
skills. Students attend the class for a school quarter, or more if the MDT 
(multidiscipUnary team) determines they still n^ reinforcing and support. 
They are taught and helped to oiganize their time, to work on school 
assignments that may be sent from regular classes, and to organize their 
study habits. It is considered a non-aversive, personalized service for the 
students. Staff report that while students saw the SED cla» as negative and 
a punishment, there is a waiting list of students wanting to get into the 
Guidance Lab. 

Stndent Characteristics: A blend of at-risk and identified students who 
are SED participate in this prc^m. The makeup of the class chan^ from 
quarter to quarter, although it is often fill^ with acting-out youth. 

Staffing: One full-time teacher (a woman) and a full-time aide (a man) 
comprise the staff for the "safe" cla^room. Staff feel that it is important to 
have both a man and a woman available to deal with problems of h)^ene 
that arise. 




There b a waiting list of students 
wanting to get into the Guidance 
Lab. 
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Program: 

ResouTte Room for Students Who 
Are SED in Eugene 



Contact: 

Thomas Maloney 
Eu^ne SD 4J 
200 N Monroe St 
Eugene, OR 97402-4295 



Level: 

Middle School 



Classroom Options: Students who are SED from Eugene School District 
attend a self-contained classroom in a middle school. This school also has a 
resource room for all students who need academic assistance r^ardless of 
handicapping condition. In the resource r€K>m, students are grouped by 
instructional need. They flow in and out of the resource ;oom and regular 
classrooms as needed. 

In reality, the self-contained classroom is run exactly like the resoun.^ 
room. It is a second resource room for students who need instructional 
assistance. Not only dp students who are SED move from it to the other 
resource room or regular classrooms as they are able, but non-SED 
students move to this classroom for instruction. 

Slaflii^; One SED teacher staffs the self-contained classroom. A t^her 
also staffs the resource room. The team of two works closely tc^ther to 
plan academic and s<K:ial skills pn^ms, to determine the best placements 
for students who are SED, and to supiK>rt regular education teachers and 
mainstreamed students who are SED. 

When There Are Problems: The SED teacher is available to provide 
support to regular classroom teachers and to the resource room teacher 
when it is needed. If a student is unable to be mainstream^ in regular 
classrooms or is unacceptably disrupting in the resource iwm, that 
student returns to the self-contained classroom and the services of the 
SED teacher. 

Strei^hs: The self-contained classroom is actually a behavioral and 
academic resource room with the SED teacher serving as a direct ^rvice 
provider and behavioral consultant. The main strength of the program is 
that students are expected to participate in the mainstream for all non-IEP 
classes. When behavioral problems occur in the mainsti^m, the SED 
teacher may or may not be contacted for assistance and/or behavioral 
consultation. 

Because the SED teacher provides academic instruction to resource room 
students, the resource room teacher is free to teach mainstream classes that 
include special education and r^ular education students. This increases 
the mainstreaming options for special education students and, at the same 
time, decreases class loads for the regular classroom teacher. 

Entry Crhteria: To receive this placement option, students must be special 
education eligible and unable to function in a r^ular prc^m without 
intensive support. They may or may not be identified as SED. To 
determine eligibility there is a medi(^l review, an academic evaluation and 
an evaluation of behavior. In addition, building stafT must show that they 
have tried every possible behavior intervention and utilized all other forms 
of district support such as teacher consultants. Only then may a self- 
contained placement be consider^. 

Exit Criteria: The student must be completely mainstreamed throughout 
the day. When this criteria is met, the student generally returns to his/her 
home school 
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r/re SED teacher is avuilmbie to 
provide support to regular 
ciassraam teachers and to the 
i^soaree room teacher when it is 
ne^ed. 




Program: 

Social Learning Center 



Contact: 

Dr* Bud Moore 

Director of Special Education 

Hillsboro Union High SD 

645 N£ Uncoin 

Hillsboro, OR 97124-3236 

(503) 6404631 



Level: 

Junior High Schcral 
(grades 7-9) 



Uniqw Characti^itetks: The S(K:ial Learning Onter is a clas^oom-based 
program that works with others to provide comprehensive classroom* and 
tiiatmem^riented services to junior high school students who are SED 
and who have demonstrated an inability to succe^ in a mainstream 
pli^rement Serving as a vehicle for behavioral and academic change, the 
Social Learning Center works closely with parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators and community service providers to form an intricate network 
of «*ipport and intervention* In part, the pn^m*s uniqueness am be 
attributed to its integration of education, thmpeutic arui systems 
techniques. Undoubtedly, the effectiveness of the Social Learning Onter 
is largely due to the following components: 



1 . A structured levels system 
using behavioral contracts 
and pointcaxds; 

2. Emphasis on academics as 
well as academic and social 
behaviors; 

3. Individual and group 
counseling; 



6. 



Frequent communication 
and work with parents; 

Consultation with social 
workers on a weekly basis; 
and 

Mainstream placements that 
include preparation of 
student and receiving 
teacher, ongoing monitoring 
and consultation. 



Descriptkin of the Pro^^: The Social Learning Center is stai^ by a 
teacher and an instructional assistant. Typically the center serves six to 
eight students who are SEO at a time. Students are admitted only after 
two to four documented interventions have beeii attempted to maintain 
the student in less restrictive placement A multidisciplinary team reviews 
referring information to determine placement. 

Students leave the Social Learning Center by prc^ressing through a 
program level system contract Mainstre^ classes are added as students 
demonstrate increased competem^. When students are stable on level IV 
and mainstrramed in at least five our of six classes, then a plan is made 
for them to return to their home schools. Level V provides for i»rtial 
placement at the home school, fading of the Social Laming Center 
structure, rontinued but more distant monitoring and establishment of 
more mainstreamed support systems. 



The Sacmi Lmming Center works 

sdmimisMOim and a^manity 
^Tfke prov^v to form m 
intr^t^mnwHcofsnpi^andl 
inWmatuML 
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The purpose of the Social Learning Center is to empower the individual student with the skills needed to succeed in 
the least restrictive educational and social environments. This emix)werment occurs throi^ several areas of skills 
development and enhancemciu. 



1 . Acquisition and practice of 4. 
specific social, emotional and 
academic skills is provided 
through direct instruction of 
social and affective skilly 

role playing, group process 
work, and individual and 
group behavioral prc^rams. 

2. Increased awareness of one*s 
own behavior and how 
choices affect consequences 
for oneself and others — 
skills taught include 
interpretive and 
confirontauve feedback, 
"Howaid-Cosselling"' or 
narrating of social processes 
and specific behavioral 
sequences, and self-talk and 
selfobservalion techniques* 5. 

3. Sucorssful classroom 
participation — the Social 
Learning Center is a oirefuUy 
en^neered classroom 
designed for students to 
experience behavioral and 
academic success. As success 
on the levels system, 
behavioral pointcards and 
academic assignments 
reflects the acquisition and 
maintenance of appropriate 
classroom skills, 
opportunities for 
mainstreaming are readily 
available. Ongoing 
monitoring and problem 
solving with teachers, 6, 
parents, and administrators 
provide a safety net to 

further ensure success. 



Increased academic skill 
acquisition — di^ostic- 
prescriptive teaching, a!ong 
with the use of adapted 
mainstream curriculum 
materials, incrrases the speed 
and breadth of skill 
acquisition* Techniques such 
as direct instruction, frequent 
review* a^^priate ^^twork, 
small group instruction and 
application activities further 
facilitate the Iraming process. 
The student friays an active 
jmrt in this empowerment by 
monitoring his/her own skill 
development and by tutoring 
in areas where the skills have 
strengthened. 

Increased self-control and 
sense of responsibility — 
self-control techniques are 
heavily emphasized and 
taught through direct 
instruction, group discussion, 
role playing, modeling, 
feedback and praise* Students 
are taught to recognize early 
signs of losing control and to 
make use of appropriate 
options. Individual 
responsibility is stressed, and 
students learn that only they 
control the power to change 
themselves, and that control 
is lost when blame or 
displaced emotion occurs. 

Increased self-defmition and 
self-concept ~ by increasing 
students' self definition of 
themselves as individuals. 



and their personal 
preference styles, strengths, 
weakness and unique 
attributes, they become 
empowered to make 
decisions for themselves. 
IncreEdC^ self-definition, 
along with increased 
responsibility, helps students 
make clearer choices about 
their behavior and the 
consequences they as 
individuals are choosing. 

7. Increased social problem- 
solving skills — learning 
sequence of steps in a 
problem-giving strategy and 
applying the sequence allows 
for increased behavioral 
maneuverability. As students 
gain more options, they feel 
less inclined to use old, 
ineffective solutions of 
coping. 

8* Coordination of intervention 
and supportive services — a 
team approach to 
intervention has evolved 
concurrently with the 
recognition that emotionally 
handicapped students cannot 
be effrctively assisted 
without the involvement of 
their families, and that 
students who are SED 
require the services of more 
than just one type of 
professional Participating in 
a treatment team requires the 
SED teacher to have skills in 
communication, information 
sharing, problem solving and 
consultation. 



Prc^i4eiiis in l^vidin^ Adeqimte Senses: The increased availability and 
use of alcohol and drugs by students in SED pn^ams often mak^ it 
doubly difficult to assist students to assist themselves. There exists an 
increasing necessity for coordination and irianning among district, family 
and community efforts to address the i^ues of substance dependency 
or before, attempting to addre^ the emotional disturtmnc^. 

A second m^or difiiculty involves the dysfunctional nature of the homes 
of students who are SED. Initial efforts by pn^ram staff toward increased 
femtly functioning frequently 1^ to encouragement to seek outside 
therapeutic assistance. Periodically, staff are left with but one option — 
teach the students to individuate as much as possiMe from the family 
situation, and to manage the options and resources that remain available 
for their benefit 

Cc^ideration for Pribram Repikatioa: A suo^ful program, with 
options including full seIf-K:ontainment of students who are SED at the 
junior h«^h school level, requires consicterable forethou^t and 
commitment to that effort Sin(^ emotional disluilnnce is most often a 
systemic problem, efforts and resources must be existent for work with 
both family and community agency personnel. The prc^m must have a 
clear and articulated ^t of expectations and procedures for students, 
parents and distria personnel at both the building and district levels. The 
com{dexity of many student problems requires the experti^ of varied 
professionals beyond the schools (psychologist social workers, etc.) and 
the commitment of resources to ao^ those services as i^uired. But 
most importantly, the program requires a classroom staff whose 
knowledge and skills transcend instruction in academics to include the 
psychological and social dy namics of individuals and groups, the process 
of individual and systematic changes, and the specific strategies to assist 
the student to become more self analytic and punx>sefully directed. 
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Prc-Referral Program in Umatilla 



Contact: 



Debra Mcintosh 
Umatilla ESD 
412 SE ttorien 



Level: 
Elementary 
Middle 
High School 



Pendleton, OR 97801 



Rationate: Pre-referral intervention provides an additional step in the 
process of providing services to students who are having behavioral 
difiiculties. The process focuses on systematic, planned intervention prior 
to the consideration of eligibility. 

Hanning and Assistance Team; The composition of the team is pan of 
the planning process that precedes implementation of the pre-relerral 
pn^m. People who have been a part of this team include teachers, 
principals, vice principals, resource room teachers, counselors, itinerant 
personnel such as child development specialists, speech pathologists, 
physical therapists and vision therapists. 

Referrals: Any teacher can make a referral to the team. Referral 
automatically means that the teacher and any personnel who have contact 
with the student are included in the planned intervention. There is no 
entry criteria for being referred since the main focus is providing a 
coordinated program with quality services for both student and teacher. 

Initml Referral Sesskm: After the initial referral, a stalling is scheduled. 
Since most stafTmgs are scheduled after schcml, the meetings are kept short 

(limited to 30 minutes) and focused. The purpo^ of the first session is to The pafjfose of the first session is to 

identify the problems including all of the issues perceived by the team identify tiks problems including all 

members to be contributing factors. The problems are prioritized and the of the issaes pmeimi by the tmm 

end result is three or four major concerns upon which the team can focus. members to 1^ contributing factors. 

During this problem-solving phase, alternatives are explored. The team 
keeps focused on three basic components: information, options and 
choices. The staff feels that in most circumstances, pw)T choices are often 
the result of a lack of information or hurried prcKressing of possible 
options* For this reason a follow-up or review time is considered critical. 
The team is reminded that interventions are really well planned attempts 
at fmding workable solutions and are not fmal decisions. 

Advantages: The approach used in Umatilla has several advantages. 
First, since a time, usually about two weeks, is set to develop and review 
progress, it keeps the intervention well focused. Second, the intervention 
process is formalized to result in an intervention plan with shared 
responsibilities. Third, existing resources are emphasized inst^d of 
referring to an ev?lualion. 
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Sug^tHHis; The staff su^ests that the planning and assistants team 
begin with a small number of students and allow for ad^uate foUow-up 
time. 



Case History: A child who was in the first grade recently moved to the 
school When the teacher received the enrollment information she also 
received a note from the father stating that the boy had behavior problems 
in previous schools. The teacher beotme alarmed when the child did not 
easily settle into the routine of her classrrom. 

To provide the teacher with the support she needed, an immediate 
meeting was called. Discussion of Iwckground information revealed that 
the chi^^ repeating first grade this year, huA been living with his 
mother tn o / . state but recently had moved to another state to be with his 
father iFi«i su^i' quently father and child had moved to Eastern Oregon. 
The Ci hul n^ t haa regular attendants in schcK)l while living with his 
mother. Tl*c icr m helped the classroom teacher focus on speci^c times 
and situat'oiiS during the dzy when the child had difficulty and 
formulated an initial inter '* Ion plan. Follow-up occurred and the plan 
was modified af\er twc> ^eeh' 





Pn^ram: 

Pre- Referral Program 
in Bend-La Pine 



Contact: 

Diane Hensley 
Bend-La Pine SD 1 
520 NW Wall St 
Bend, OR 97701-2699 



Process: All students who are potentially SED go through a five-step pre- 
rcferral prtKcss. During levels L IL HL interventions are tried in the 
classroom, school and at home. At level IV the student is referred to the 
Sf^ial Education Office for evaluation. Each step in this process must be 
documented before eligibility can be determined. If a referral is made 
without this documentation, it is returned to the school Student 
Evaluation Team (SET). 

Staff report that the largest obstacle has been teacher resistance. But with 
time both regular and special education teachers have t^un to see the 
advantage of working on students' problems using a team approach. 

TAPS System: Each school has a School Evaluation Team. All special 
education referrals go through this team. 

Level L A\ level I the team focuses on interventions that can be made in 
the classroom. Materials, contracts and systems for implementing change 
are available. Examples of changes at level I might be: change in seat for 
the student, both positive and negative consequences for being on or off 
task, reduced assignments and parent visits. 

Level IL Level II is the step where the expertise of the student 
evaluation is first used. The teacher brings the student problem to the 
team, describes what she has tried, and what she would like the student to 
do differently. The SET brainstorms ideas and the teacher agrees to try 
one. A timeline is established for reporting back to the SET. 

Level IIL At this level a Personal Education Plan is written for the 
student. This is similar to an Individual Education Plan and includes 
g(^ls, objectives and program plans. The plan might be built around a 
written contract for home and school. At this level the school psychologist 
and other district specialists can be used as resources. 

Level IV. A student is referred to special education for evaluation if the 
problem persists after interventions. This evaluation includes behavior 
rating scales, observations and a physician's statement. After testing is 
completed an eligibility meeting is held. If the child is eligible for SED 
services, a multidisciplinary team meets to decide if the SED classroom, 
the resource room or the present placement with intervention is the most 
appropriate placement 

Level V. Community and state resources are identified and considered. 
For example, the parents of the student or a student might receive 
counseling, or the student could be placed in an out-of-home residential 
setting. This level can be used at any point in the refenal process if the 
child's welfaa' is rt stake. 

Generally an intervention at any of these levels is in place for 30 days. If 
the problem persists at the end of 30 days, it is referred to the next level of 
intervention. 



Elementary 
Middle 
High School 



With time both regular and s^ial 
edmation teachers have h^n to 
see the advantage of working on 
stadeats* problems using a team 
apprtmch. 
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I>ecis]on-Making Process 
in North Clackamas 



Contact: 

Jorie Ellis 

Deimrtmcm of Special Education 
Nonh Clackanias SD 
1903 SEOak Grove Blvd 
Milwaukie, OR 97267 



Level: 

Elcmcntarv, 
Middle, 
High School 



Philosophy: North Clackamas ofTcrs a conttnuum of services which 
range from total education within a rt^ular classroom for mildly 
handicapped students to highly specialized ^rvices outside the public 
school system. Staff report that research dc5€s not substantiate the view 
that children placed in special class^ show greater academic or social gain 
than those who remain in a regular prograii) with appropriate support. 
The decision for placement, instead should be based on the student's 
educational and social needs as outlined in his or her Individualized 
Education Program. 

Removal from Regular Classromns: Removal from regular classrooms 
lor special placement in North Clackamas will be considered only when a 
student's handicap interferes so significantly with learning that a special 
class placement is deemed necessary to meet instructional goals and 
objectives. It is considered only aftcrihe student demonstrates failure to 
attain academic or social growth indicated as appropriate on the 
Individualized Education Prc^ram and after all school resources and 
support have been exhausted. 

Remoral from a Home School: Before a student can be remov^ from his 
or her home school the following is r^uired: (1 ) a full psychological 
evaluation; (2) observation by a Dej^rtment of Special Education staff 
member, and (3) documentation of alternatives tried in the home school 
to promote success. 

Placement Procedures: The following prcKed ures are used in North 
Clackamas to place students in either integrated, regular classrooms on a 
limited basis, or in self<ontained classrooms: 



1 . An initiating specialist 
provides basic demographic 
information to the 
Educational Program/ 
Placement Coordinator. 

2. The initiating specialist 
completes a Student 

C hecklist for referrals and 
sends it to the Educational 
Pt ogram/Placement 
C^'oordinator, 

3. The Educational Program/ 
Placement Coordinator 
schedules an observation and 
placement meeting. The 
meeting includes specialists, 
the referring or classroom 
teacher, a psychologist, thw 
principal and relevant oth<*rs. 



At this meeting the team 
discusses the student's 
current level of functioning, 
the psychological evaluation. 
lEPprogirssand placement 
options. 

4. A staffing takes place during 
>vhich a recommendation is 
made about the appropriate 
placennent, 

5. The parents arc informed of 
the recommendation. 



Research does not substanlime the 
WW that chiidrea placed ia special 
classes show Greater acadetnk or 
social gain than those who remain 
in a regular program with 
appropriate support. 
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Sti^ent Checklist: The following 1 4 questions are answered yes/no to 
help the multidisciplinary team determine the most appropriate 
placement: 



1. Is the student in the lowest 
grouD for the skill areas in 
which s/he is being served? 

2. Has the teacher attempted to 
give individual help to the 
student? 

3. Has the student been placed 
in adjusted regular programs? 
If yes, describe adjustments. 

4. Has the student accepted 
help from the tocher? 

5. Is the student making 
progress in the regular 
classroom? If yes, describe 
areas. 

6. Has the student developed 
consistency in work habits? If 
no, describe interventions. 

7. Has the student shown 
improvement in 
organizational skills? 



8. Has the cumulative record 
been reviewed by the 
multidisciplinary team? 

9. Has there been consultation 
betwren support staff and 
teacher? 

1 0. Has the teacher followed 
through on suggestions? 
Describe, 

11. Is the student receiving more 
than 45 minutes of support? 
Etescribe supiwrt. 

1 2. Has the student accepted 
help from the support stafi? 

1 3. Is the student making 
prc^ess on lEP objectives? 

1 4. Is the student showing 
progress on annual review 
tests? E>escribe areas and 
growih- 
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Program: 


Contact: 


Level: 


Consultant Program at Lane ESD 


Geoff Col vin 


Middle 


Lane ESD 


High School 




1200Hwy 99N 






PO Box 2680 






Eugene, OR 97402-0374 





Hiring Criteria: "Lane SchooF' provides four PTE positions as Teacher 
Consullanls for programs within the school distrcis* The consultants 
serve students who are SED at middle/junior high and high schools* The 
consultants are master teachers with considerable classroom experience 
teachir^ and managing difficult students. They must have at least Uiree 
years cfessroom experience including work with students who are SED, 
They mustpos^ssa Handicap Learners Endorsement and they must have 
public school ex{>erience. As a result, the consultants have credibility with 
the rark-and-filc teacher. The consultants have the experience to 
recommend interventions that are appropriate for classrooms. 

One position (,5 FIE) is also provided for parent consulting. This 
consultant provides direct services to parents to assist them in managing 
their son's or daughter's behavior at home in ways consistent with the 
school prr^m. 

Tiie Model: Consultants are assigned school districts in Lane County 
based on numtcrs of students who are SED. Requests for assistance arc 
made to the coasuhant and a case manager for the district is assigned. The 
primary fbcus has been to assist school districts in implementing the lEP 
for students who are SED. In many ca^s, when lE^s are poorly written, 
consultants help districts to develop more functional lEPs, to implement 
lEPs, and to make pr<^ram modifications as needed. To some extent, 
consultants help with pre-referral system development, and assist the 
district to develop a continuum of services for students who are SED. 

Resalts: The consultant will work with approximately 40 students 
thrBUghout the district. About 80-90 percent of students stay in public 
schools. 



The consMltants Ai credibility 
with t^hers. The consultants have 
the ex^rkttce to recanm^ad 
interventions that are appropriate 
for classrooms. 



Difficwltfes to Overcome: Teachers often ask for help too late. Once the 
student gets into a pattern of serious behavior over time, it is difficult to 
break up the routine. Sometimes schools operate on the exclusion 
model: detention, suspension, referral for out of school placement and 
expulsion. Some principals do not, in practice, accept behavior from 
students who m SED as a handicap warranting services. To help address 
this problem, teachers are encouraged to solicit help early so that 
behaviors can be arrested early. 
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Program: 

Consultant and Direct Service 
Model Used by Marion ESD 



Contact: 

Sue RcKTSslcr 
Marion ESD 
3400 Portland Rd NE 
Salem, OR 97303 



Level: 

Elementary* 
Middle 
High School 



Descriptton: Marion ESD has provided comprehensive behavioral 
services since 1975 to the 54 school districts it serves in the county. 
Services range from consultation and staff development that benefit ail 
youngsters to direct, ongoing counseling activities with students who are 
SED. 

StalHi^ The program consists of one supervisor, sr^ialists at 8,5 PTE 
and one assistant. These include Handicapped Learner Specialists^ 
Registered Clinical Social Workers and a Child £>eveIopment Specialist- 
In addition to providing services for 2 percent of the total $ch(K)] 
population that qualifies as SED, the pro^m offers a variety of 
behavioral services. Approximately two-thirds of the SED population is 
placed in regular classrooms with supportive services. Approximately one- 
third arc in self^ontained cross-categorical classrooms. 

Consultation: Consultation sendees are available to staff at all schools 
and take place with individual teachers and with teacher groups. Regularly 
scheduled Teacher Assistance Teams (TAT) meetings are common in 
most schools. Group consultation at these meetings helps to solve 
problems at eariy stages, provides support for teachers and other staff, 
helps identify and share responsibilities, and provides opiK)rtunities for 
staff development in techniques such as behavior management strategics 
and communication skills, A private consultant is retained by the ESD to 
provide consultative services on a monthly basis to the ESD behavioral 
consultants. 

In addition to consulting with teachers and teacher groups, sfKcialists 
assist the multidisciplinary team in determining SED eligibility and 
participate in the development of all lEPs for students who are SED. The 
prioress of each student who is SED is monitored quarterly through grade 
reports and the Informal Behavior Checklist. 

Direct Services: All students who are SED who arc on lEPs receive ^Sal 
skills training and/or counseling services. Sessions are conducted weekly 
with individuals or small groups. Often, other at-risk youngsters not on 
lEPs are regular members of the groups. Periodically, at-risk students arc 
seen individually for a time-limited period. Sometimes siblings or parents 
I^rticipate in sessions. 

Social skills groups often focus on friendship building, communication 
skills, conflict resolution and stress reduction. Small group or individual 
services may utilize discussion groups, rational emotive therapy, play 
therapy or behavioral contracting. Through these methods we can address 
school success, self-esteem, drug and alcohol abuse infonnation. and child 
abuse. 



Sttrices mm^fixm CQmulmia^ 
and staff detelopmem that benefit 
ail ymagsters to dirut^ ongai^ 
caamMli^ activities with students 
who are SED. 
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Coindiiui^n Wtth Other A^m^: Another function of the specialists is 
communication and coordination with agencies outside the schwl. These 
include the Mental Health Division, Children's Services Division, the 
Juvenile Department, Youth Services Teams, Day Treatment Centers and 
private therapists. Sometimes outside evaluations by a psychologist, 
psychiatrist or medical team are also determined as necessary. 

Staff Devetopmest: Inservic» training is provided to r^uiar and special 
education staff throu^out the district Inservices have included the« 
topics: stress reduction, death and dying, behavior management 
strategies and classroom counseling techniquas. Regular and special 
education teachers are also trained to facilitate group social skills 
activities. Traming contracted to other groui» has included the 
developmental stages of emotional growth, communication skills, 
neurological issues and group processing. 



Program: 

The Behavioral Management 
Consultation Program Offered 
Through Linn-Benton ESD 



Contact: 

Cory Dunn 
Linn-Benton ESD 
905 4th Ave SE 
Albany, OR 97321-3199 



Level: 

Elementary 
Middle 
High School 



Description: The Linn-Benton pn^ram provides behavior management 
consultation to constituent school district stafT to asist with i^ues related 
to the management of emotionally handicapped and behaviorally 
disordered students. The overall gc^ of the Behavior Management 
Consultation Pn^m is to help constituent districts enhance their 
capability to respond effectively and appropriately to the ^xxial 
educational needs of students who are emotionally handicapped and/or 
behaviorally disordered. 

Role of the Comultaiit; The consultation relationship is viewed as a 
partnership between the district staff and the consultant The consultant's 
role is to: ( 1 ) facilitate a mutual understanding and agreement re^rding 
a definition of the problem or goal; and (2) provide information and ideas 
regarding opti ns in effective approaches to solving problems or reaching 
goals. 

Proc^: The intent of the consultation is to assist consultees in building 
on and strengthening their own capabilities by means of a shared problem- 
solving process. The consultant assumes that the referring school 
personnel, who may be teacher, counselor, aide* administrator or 
psychologist, is the one most familiar with the student or situation in 
question. Upon receipt of a request for services, the consultant meets with 
the originator of the request to agree upon a del^nition of the issue. The 
consultant may then play one or more roles depending on the plan of 
action developed in the mutual problem-solving process. Additional 
activities may include family or student consultation, teact^r inservices, 
community liaison, school team planning facilitation and consultation. 

As district requests for services far exceed the availability of consultant 
time, each district prioritizes service delivery by the consultant. The plan 
of action for each request for services is determined in accordance with 
the referring district's service priorities. 

Results: The program has been evaluated an excellent vehicle in 
prevention and in the resolution of problems before they become serious. 
In addition, this mode! can help prevent over-identification of students as 
handicapped, and under-identifiration as well, by providing cost-effective 
services to rural anr^ ^pulated arras. Staff report that over the years, the 
Behavior Manage «ient Consultation Program has assisted in developing 
the skill levels of staff members in effective intervention and interaction 
with handicapped, as well as nonhandicapped, students. In addition, the 
program has facilitated schools' development of school-wide man^ment 
systems of benefit to all students in school. 
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Behavior MAm^meat CoAsshatfam ProfUMi 
Senrki!S Ft9w Chart 
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determine course of action. 
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Behavioral Characteristics 
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Program: 

Multiple Gating Assessment 
Procedure for Identification 
of Behavior Disordered Pupils 



Contact: 

Dr. Hill Walker 
University of Oregon 
Center on Human Development 
Eugene, OR 97403 



Level: 

Elementary 



Description: Teacher referral is the usual way in which children are first 
identified for special eduoition evaluation. Research shows that most of 
the time children who are referred are those who arc most disruptive in 
the cla^room. They are children who have severe acting out behaviors or 
those with severe conduct disorders. Children who are withdrawn are 
of^en not identified because they do not cause problems in the classroom. 

The Walker Multiple Gating System offers a simple yet comprehensive 
system for screening ali elementary age students who are at risk for wrious 
behavior disorders* 

Extemalizers and Intenulizers: The Walker Multiple Gating System 
addresses both extemalizers and intcmalizcrs. Extemalizers are students 
with behaviors directed toward the social environments and usually 
involve excess behaviors such as acting out Intemalizers are students 
with behavior directed inwardly, usually involving deficit behaviors such 
as social withdrawal. Procedures; The system has three stages for 
systematically screening students. At level 1 the teacher makes judgments 
about all students in a classroom, using the assessment structure to rank 
students as extemalizers or intemalizers based on student characteristics. 
The three highest ranking students are moved to level 2, 

Internalizing behaviors include those deficits displayed by children that 
cai::;e them to be described as excessivirly shy and timid, s«everely 
withdrawn, not participating in peer controlled activities, and being 
unresponsive to «)cia! initiations by others. Specific behaviors might 
include standing away from others, l(x>king at the ground, failing to 
respond to the verbal or physical initiations of others. 

Externalizing behaviors include those excesses displayed outwardly by 
children that cause them to be described as aggressive, noncompiiant, 
hyperactive and uncontrolled Specific behaviors might include high rates 
of talkouts, out of seat, not following directions, and verl^l and physical 
aggression. At level 2, there is an in-depth examination of the students' 
behaviors, including frequency and intensity. 

First, teachers are asked to complete a checklist of critical behaviors or 
events by indicating whether a given critical event (e-g,, steals, reports 
nightmares or significant sleep disturbances) is present or absent, that is, 
obiK^rved within the current school yean Second, teachers are asked to 
indicate how often (never, sometimes, frequently) a pupil exhibits a 
specific adaptive (follows established classroom rules, complies with 
teacher requests and commands) or maladaptive response (is overly 
affectionate with others, pouts or sulks, requires punishment or threat of 
punishment before terminating an activity or t^Jbavior). Wc native 
criteria are used to move students to level 3. 



This syst&n offers a simple yet 
campnkmmive system for sawning 
alt efemeatary stwknts who tare 
ut risk far seHoMs behavior 
diwrders. 
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At level 3 students are directly observed in academic and playground 
settings. The evaluations are comi^red to same sex and same grade level 
pms and are complete by teachers, school psycholc^sts or other related 
prof^ional staff. At this point in the assessment, students whose 
classroom and playground behavioral levels exo^ normative cutoff 
points are then referred to child study teams for evaluation, diagnosis, 
possible certification and subsequent exposure to amHopriate intervention 
services and/or placement. Criteria for such action are \mcd on two direct 
observation procedures: (a) academic enga^ time recorded during 
independent seatwork periods; and (b) amount and quality of social 
behavior during recess periods on the playground. 

The use of loc^l norms are encouraged along with nationally referenced 
normative levels. Advantages: Because it is geared for Iwth 
"externalizing'' and ^^internalizing'' students, the assessment focuses 
attention on groups of children who may have been overl(M>ked in the 
past Its greatest potential rests in the early identification and prevention 
of serious problems. The gating system enables multidisciplinary teams to 
receive higher quality referrals. It also sets the cxx^ion for the 
implementation of prereferral intervention strategies, 

FfeW Test Kesiilts; The assessment has been field tested for test-retest 
reliability, interobserver agreement, construct, concurrent and predictive 
validity. Initial field test data indicate that it has great discriminative 
power for building and program level screening for students of elementary 
school ages. 



rii? imessment/bcMses attentUm on 
groMfis ofckiUren may haw 
been orerhoM in the jpos /. In 
greatest potential rms in the early 
itientification and prevention of 
serious prtfblemSn 
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Program: 

Data System for Tigard 



Contact: 

Petrra Hagen-Ciiden 
Tigard SD 23J 
13137 SW Pacific Hwy 
TigaitJ, OR 97223 



Level: 

Elementary 
Middle 
HigJi School 



Description: In Tiptid, from the time students begin to receive SED 
services, their lEP goals and/or objectives are tracked on a computer 
prc^m. A student's teacher marks the number of times a specific 
appropriate behavior occurs, such as coming to class with materials, 
giving appropriate greetings, following class rules. The teacher uses one of 
several simple rating forms — either a count (for CTcample, 4 out of 5 
times) or a rating scale ( 1-5 or I -10). This information is reported to a 
data office where it is tracked, graphed and summarized to pnxluce 
student and student group trends. 

Ty]ies of Students: At this time, only those students who have been 
placed in district level SED programs receive the service. There are plans 
to have the behavioral goals of all students who are SED tracked using this 
system. The data has been helpful in keeping tabs on how well students 
are adjusting to the expectations unique to the environments they 
encounter. 

Utse^ Data is plotted and graphed for individual students and is 
summarized by type of behavior and by classroom. The information can 
be averaged and displayed for each day, week or month of the pro^m. 
The data generated by this system is used by many groups: the students, 
their teachers, parents, school psycholc^sts and counselors, and 
administration. 

Students use the data to help set their own goals. For example, teachers 
regulariy review graphs on individual goals with c^ch student. The student 
and teacher together identifv the next goal n reach for bringing about 
changes in classroom tehaviors. Parents receive copies of spreadsheets 
and graphs on a regular basis. This information allows them to review the 
progress of their child and changes in l^havioral patterns at school. 

School teams of teachers and administrators who buiid the student's 
programs review data weekly and make program changes based on 
observable trends that are shown in the graphs. The psychologist and 
counselors look at trends in Ixrhavior so they can evaluate a student's 
adjustment to school, and better make decisions about when and how to 
mainstream students who are SED. 

Finally, data is available at the administrative level to document 
programs and progress by both individual students and groups of 
students. 

Materials: The system was established thret years ago using Enhanced 
Apples f 2ED) with SupcrCalc sof\warc. C urrently, the system is switching 
over to Appleworks and Time Out Graph, It is suggested, however, thai 
others considering a data system use the Apple 2e with memory upgraded 
to 256K or use IBMs or IBM compatibles with more state-of-the-art 
spreadsheets and greater speed. To work well, each site needs its own 
system. In the opinion of staff, ceniralization will not work. 
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Program: 

£^ta SysteHi at Multnomah 
Middle School 


Contact: 

Kerry Luber 
Multnomah ESD 
220 SE 102nd Ave 
Portland, OR 97216-0657 


Level: 

Middle School 


Multnomah Middle School has developed a data system to measure 
student behavioral progress quantitatively and quilitatively. The central 
pieces of this system are a Student Checidist, Progress Report and a 
Program Evaluation Report. 


This data system nKOsuns stadent 
bikavimU pK^rns qmaatitatively 
ami qualitetivefy. 



The Student Checklist: Student behavior is evaluated every period of the 
day regarding transitions, interactions, partici{^tion, following directions, 
language and on-task behavior. Students receive a 0 or 1/2 for each 
segment* On-task behavior is summarized every 10 minut^^s continuously 
for f»ch period throughout the day, The^ ''scores'^ are totalk:d at the end 
of each period and shared with the students to provide them with spccii^c 
feedt^ck for each classroom period* Scores are also totaled at the end of 
cich day for each behavioral category and translated into percenuaiges, 
Pata ci'n then itialyzed according to behavior or by subject 




AH contacts, privileges, changes in 'evels, points. lEP goals and objectives 
are detei mined b> the St»ricnt Oiecdist «:o?es. The Studeni Checklists 
are copied each week iiid sent home to the parents. Additionally, the staff 
keep track of ti;ne^i«ts in the clissroom, property destruction, fights and 
any incidents where a student required physical restraint, and timt spent 
in Pre-Level (in-scho >J suspension). 

Attendance Report hot at: The at ten:? ^ nee report form is iak^n from the 
Student Checklists and Pre-Level iata {in-school suspension). This Kpon 
compares the percent of time h stu'^ j^!.! swnds in the cla woom and in 
Pre-Level (in-school suspension), wiili the total percent of time spent at 
school. 



Quarterly Student Progress Report: This report summarizes all 
information from the Master Student Checklist, The form is maintained 
by the secretary and includes a section for comments and changes in 
levels. The form is maintained in the student lEP notelK>ok, and is sent 
home quarterly to pa-^nts, il is a very discrret measure of the d^ree of 
external control necessary for a student to maintain at a specific level of 
appropriate behavior as measured by the Student Checklist 

Program EvaiaatkiD Report: This rejwrt measures the school's success in 
enabling students to systematic^ly pn^ss from an external to internal 
focus of control. Physical restraint and re-entry to regular school 
placement (full-time m>iinstreaming) are the opposite extremes of this 
continuum. 
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Figure 4 
Multnomah Middle School 

Program Evaluation Report 
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PFc^ram: 


Contact: 


Level: 


Hiring Practices in Eugene 


Thomas Maloney 


Elementary 




Eugene SD 43 


Middle 




200 N Monroe St 


High School 




Eugene, OR 97402-4295 





Criter^ There are five criteria for hiring teachers of students who are 
SED in Eugene. 



Successful applicants must be behavioral in their orientation. There is 
ample literature demonstrating that behavioral interventions are not 
only a successful apprc^ch to bringing about changes in behavior, but 
that positive changes in behavior result in positive changes in self- 
esteem. 

One of the very successful strategies for helping children and youth learn 
new information is direct instruction. All teachei^ working with students 
who are SED in Eugene must be skilled in direct instruction techniques. 
These techniques are considered critical in teaching academic skills, 
social skills and new behavioral patterns. 

Eugene 4J looks for teachers who are especially interested in working 
with students who are SED. One evidence of this interest is that the 
trachers arc looking in fmrticular for jobs that have to do with teaching 
students who arc SED. 



Props&:tive takers musi Imw a 
^kuvionl orkntmian, be skilled in 
dirKt imtmctipn, be interest^ in 
stmdmts who are SED^ kare strong 
cammmmcstion skills^ amd i» able 
to design behavior change programs 
work. 




• Another criteria for SED teachers is that they have strong 
communication skills. Teachers must be able to work with regular and 
special education teachers. This means that they should he personable 
and able to articulate their iJcas and strategies well for working with 
students who are seriously emotionally disturbed. 

• Finally, prospective teachers must t« able to design, implement and 
evaluate a single subject behavior inter ention. AH students placed in 
self-contained classnx)ms due to chronic behavior problems must have 
a behavioral lEP. The lEP is designed to meet the student's specific 
behavioral needs within various school setting. To successfully 
integrate students who are SED, the teacher must teach students to meet 
or exceed the academic, social and behavioral demands that exist within 
mainstream settings. Because each student has unique behavioral needs 
and because ^h(K)l environments vary to such a high degree, teachers 
must be able to analyze students' needs within the context of specific 
school environments and design behavior change programs that increase 
the likeiihocKl of success in mainstream settings. 

Applying teachers are interviewed and may be asked to demonstrate their 
abilities during the interview. Written documentation of the above skills is 
not as important to the interviewing committee as the ability to 
demonstrate those skills. 



If an applicant who meets all of these conditions is rot found, the job is not 
filled. Positions are held open as long as necessary in order to find f he 
"right teacher." 





Program: 

Guidance Team Approach — Vale 



Contact: 

Dave Enright 
Vale Elementary 
403 *'E" St W 
Vaie, OR 97918 



Purpose: Staff report that this pn^m is an effective alternative to hiring 
a full-time guidance counselor. It helps establish a support system for 
teachers with troubled children. It has also helped to establish bonds wuh 
outside agencies and is critical in defining the roles and responsibilities of 
staff and others in working with students who have severe emotional 
disturt^nces. 

The GoMance Team: The Guidance Team consists of five classroom 
teachers, one teaching specialist (which could be from the LRC for 
example) and the building principal. The principal serves as a coordinator 
and expeditor. All ^heduling, memos and minutes of the meetings are his 
responsibility and are kept in his private file. Other members are assigned 
certain duties, for example research, a visit to a doctor, a visit lo a former 
teacher or assistance to a current teacher. 



Level: 

Elementary 
Middle School 



Tki$ ^^rtmck has helf^ to 
estabtisk honds with outside 
agencies and is critical in defining 
the roles and responsihUities of 
staff and others in working with 
students who are SED. 



Procedures: A teacher who has a student with a behavior problem* a 
learning problem, or any situation requiring suppon contacts the team for 
an appointment. Prior to the scheduled meeting time the teacher is given a 
student profile form and case study guideline. These two items require 
detailed and extensive information, and require several hours to complete. 
Approximately one week prior to the meeting, team members receive a 
copy of the student profile and ca^ study for familiarization. 

At the scheduled mating the classroom teacher is present to interpret and 
respond to team members. The information is processed by a DATA 
technique. That is, the team begins by listing data facts only. The data is 
appraised and from this a plan is formulated. The teacher is responsible for 
implementing the plan. Later, a follow-up meeting is scheduled, at which 
time the teacher provides feedback. The team and teacher evaluate the 
effectiveness of the initial plan. Depending on the feedback, new or 
modified procedures are recommended. The case is continued until the 
teacher and/or team recommends that the case become inactive. 

Other Services: If a clinical approach is n.-eded, the parent is contacted 
and informed of this recommendation. The parent may then utilize the 
county psychologist or may choose the school to initiate family counseling 
through the Mental Health Division. Other services, such as Childrcn's 
Services Division or the Juvenile Justice System, may also be brought into 
the ass stance plan. 

Compen^tion: All meetings are conducted after school and all memters 
of the counseling team and teachers bringing the referrals are compensated 
for their lime. Vale Elementary presently pays $10 per hour. 



Cross- Age Tutoring: Although cross-age tutoring is not a new concept it 
has many advantages and is used with many variations in Vale. The 
purpose of cross^e tutoring is to do something that will boost the self- 
ima^ of both an older child who can offer tutoring and a younger child 
who needs assistance. It «n also be used to focus groui» on common 
projects. 

At Vale, for instants, students in some grades research topics and give 
extensive presentations to students in lovmr grades. Individual students in 
upper grades read to students in lov/er grades, or are given assignments 
such as creating and teaching a new game to young children. Cross-age 
tutoring is also used with adaptive physical education classes. 

The success of the crcMS-age tutoring program is attributed to a great deal of 
planning, preparation and monitoring on the i»rt of one or more certified 
instructors. For example, all presentations are reviewed and practimi 
before they occur. A great deal of time goes into the selection of students 
who can benefit firom a tutoring experience. Initially, staff kept lists of 
characteristics of succKsful tutors and by using the lists were able to 
improve their selection process. 



TAe pa^se ofcross-^ tatoriKg is 
to do something that will boost the 
xlf'imege ofbtah aa oldir child 

younger child who needs assistance. 
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Program: 

Mainstreaming EfTorts in Klamath 
Falls 



Contact: 

Robin Porter 
Mazama High School 
3009 Summers Lane 
Klamath Falls, OR 97603 



Level: 

High School 



Types of Stwlents in the Proip^: This program serves students who 
have been identified as trainable mentally handicapped (TMH), seriously 
emotionally disturbed (SED), and learning disabled (LD)- 

Philosophy: The mainstreaming efforts in Klamath Falls assist students 
with special needs to participate in the normal routines of sch(X)l life while 
learning to adjust to rules and regulations. As a result, students receive a 
quality education that enables ihem to be successful and achieve their full 
potential 

IntegretifHi in the Resource Room: Students with sixrcial needs are plaord 
both in r^ular classrooms and the resource room for varying amounts of 
time (one to six periods) during the school day. Each student receives 
support in the regular classroom from a peer tutor. Placement in the 
resource room is determined through evaluation and conferencing with 
parents. 

Malastrauning ib Regalar Classrooms: Students who are SED or LD are 
enrolled in selected required courses. Many students work for modified 
credit rather than A-F grading. Removing the pressure of grades is very 
important for many of these students to be successful The students who 
arc identified as TMH participate in selected elective courses such as 
cooking, physical education, industrial arts, health and business classes. 
They are also graded on an S-F scale which will enable them to receive a 
certifi(^tc and participate in graduation. 

After-School Support: Students who are SED or LD participate in after- 
school classes twice a week from 3:30-5:30. The first hour is used for 
tutoring and the second hour is devoted to group counseling and career 
counseling. 

Modified Diplomii; A student who is on an individualized education 
program (lEP) may receive a modified diploma. The student participates 
in courses that are identified by the counselor, resource specialist and 
principal. Modified credit is earned (S-F grading). A student earning more 
than eight modified credits and meeting all state and local course 
requirements receives this diploma. This modified diploma is designed lo 
relieve pressure on the student who is in school every day but because of 
reading or attentional deficits would otherwise fail. 



Stmtents mtk special needs are 
placed ^ih in regular classrmms 
and the resource room for varying 
amounts of time (one to six 
periods) during the school day. 
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Pit^gram: 

Student Advocates Inspire 
Learning (SAIL) in North 
Clackamas School District 



Contact: 

Jorie Ellis 

Dei^rtment of Special Education 
North Clackamas SD 
1903 SE Oak Grove Blvd 
Milwaukie, OR 97267 



Prc^wn: The SAIL program is a multi-faceted prc^ram developed to 
provide case man^ment services for hi^-ri^k special education 
students. It is an advocacy pnq^ram which tai^gets academic and personal 
goals for students. Further, it helps students leara new ways of behaving in 
the school milieu that are more successful and rewarding while 
rec(%nizing that present behaviors are the student's best attempt at dealing 
with problems s/he experiences at school 

Each of the three high schools in the North Clackamas School District has 
a SAIL program with one student resource speciaUst on staff having a 
caseload of 15 students. Each school's program is somewhat different due 
to the specialist's own style and the specific needs of students and the 
school Ail three programs have the following core aspects: 



L Students Served: All SAIL 
students must be on an 
Individualized Education 
Pn^ram. All students are 
certified as emotionally 
handicapped and/or learning 
disabled, AH students are 
evaluated and approved for 
SAIL {m)gram i^iciiimtion 
by the multidisciplinary 
team, 

2. SAIL Groups: Students 
meet every day in small 
group sessions. Cuiriculum 
covered in grouj^ includes 
survival skills, drug abuse 
prevention, problem-solving/ 
decision-making skills, 
assertiveness training, social 
skills, taking responsibility, 
communication skills, goal 
setting/scoring and 
increasing positive self 
esteem* Group activities also 
include basic rap se^ions, 
study days and game days. 
All SAIL students are eligible 
for receiving school credit 
based on performance. 

3. OTO-To-One Support: 
Students receive private 
counseling/crisis intervention 
from SAIL staff. 



8. 



Teacher Contact: SAIL staff 
stay in contact with students' 
trachers to monitor progress 
and to provide support 
when/if needed. 

Afgency Contact: SAIL staff 
stay in contact with other 
agencies woHcing with 
students to monitor pn^ress 
and cfK>rdinate treatment 
plans. 

Parent Contact SAIL staff 
stay in contact with parents 
to monitor progress in the 
home environment and share 
information concerning 
school performance. 

Giml Attafann^nt Scaling: All 
students are required to set 
academic and personal gc^Is 
in writing which are reviewed 
in detail with students and 
scored and discussed in 
groups every week. 

School Psycboli^ist 
Support: The school 
psychologist participates as a 
group member once a week 
and provides clinical 
supervision for SAIL staff. 



Level: 
High School 



Tkispro^;rom ^Ips students kan 
new ways of behaving in the xluwl 
milieu that are nwre successfyl and 
rewmiing whik mognizing tlmt 
present M^viani are th^ stmdent^s 
hat attem0 at dealing with 
probiems s/he experiences at 
school. 
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Eotry Criteria: Students enter the pn^nun each after having been 
screened by the special education team (all sp^al education personnel, 
the SAIL coordinator, school psy^holc^st ami a school iSKlministrator), 
The students are evaluated and prioritized in tte following arras of 
need: ( 1 ) behavionai, at school and home; (2) emotional, at schcM)! and 
home; (3) attendance and academic^ (4) possibility of positive change; 
and (5) effect of discontinuing SAIL or not providing initial ser/ices. 

Eacit Criteria: Students exit the SAIL program in the foUowinf , 
ways: ( 1 ) suo^essful completion of Individual Education Prog -am, 
meaning re-entry into mainstream classes and a regular prograri or 
successful completion of high school with graduation; or (2) services are 
discontinued due to student inability or unwiUingne^ to participate, in 
which case, all alternative placement options are considered prior to 
exiting the program. 

Replication: The following areas need to be addressed when starting a 
SAIL program: 

L P^affSapport; The objective behavioral 



coordinator needs to develop 
a good working relationship 
with all school personnel — 
principals, counselors. 



feedback to students and 
facilitating development of 
r^istic goals and solutions 
to problems. 



teachers, nurses, janitors. 



4. Severity EoHitiona] 



cafeteria workers, secretaries, 
etc. This network must be 



ProbleBis: Some students 
will not be able to benefit 
from SAIL services. When 
this (x^curs, staff nmst 



developed within each school 
in order to retain students in 
the school. 



identify other ai:^>ropriate 
services as effectively and 
efficiently as iM)S5ible. 



2. Targeting l>ysfoj^tional 
Aspects of StiMient's 
Life: Staff can work 
continuously with the 
student and all other 
significant persons. It is 
important that specific 
problems are identified and 
taigeted and that a significant 
level of rapport be built with 
the student* 



S. Coordination: Administrative 
and staff support must be 
available in order for the 
SAIL pn^ram to have 
creditnlity in the school. The 
most difficult aspect of the 
SAIL program is 
coordinating all of the people 
and services that are 
provided — uniquely — to 
an individual student To be 
successful, c(K)rdination 
requires a high level of skill 
in communication and 
consultation by the SAIL 
teacher. 



3. Confrrating/Snpportii^ 



Rote: The SAIL coordinator 
must remain as objective as 



possible in working with 
students. This function 



requires providing direct and 




Juvenile Court Systems 



J 

in addiuon lo exemplary and innovative approaches lo support tor 
.luUenls who arc *^enous!y cmotionaily disiurix^d in educattonal settings, 
ihc projeci rcMCwed the Ju\enile t'oun Systems m Oregon. This section 
presents descriptions of several systems that were recommended by 
/ducaiors w ho completed an SED sur\ey which asked for information 
.iboui exemplary programs. The Juvenile c uun Systems in mis section 
iiciudc: 

• \imh Service Teams ot (irants Pass. La liiande. Malheur t ouniN 
and Manon t'ounty 

• ( ommunny Mlernativc u> C ommiimeni Ha/ard?; (Project C'ATCH) 
of Lane l ouniy 

• Intensive Probation Programs in L^ne ( ouniy and Benton C'ounty 

• The Natural Family Prcscnvation Project in Klamath Falls 

• The t'oun School an Manon C ounty 



;*3 



Youth Service Teams 



Youth Service Teams are used in a>unties throughout Or^on to help 
agencies coordinate their support for students who arc at risk of or have 
already entered the juvenile court system. Four locales were mentioned as 
having strong Youth Service Teams by educators. 

La GraiMie Yoatb Servkes T&un 
Contort: Clarke I^tmm 

In La Grande, agency representatives^ I^renu and schcK>l staff meet 
regularly to discuss and provide for the conditions of i>rol^tions for 
students who have entered the juvenile court system. Their purpose is to 
develop a sense of how each organization worlci and to keep u{xiated 
about the programs that are in place through ^ch agency. 

Agencies, in particular, spend time developing strong recommendations 
for judges in order that |HX>bation can be tailored to the individual 
student Some staff feel that the judges are p^cularly sensitive to 
individual needs when assigning terms of probation and that part of this 
sensitivity is because the Youth Service Team is able to make well- 
thought-out recommendations to the judge. 

Grants Pass Youth Services T^m 
Contact Virginia Olson 

Youth Services Teams in Grants Pass are made up of staff from the 
Mental Health Division Juvenile counselors, school counselors, public 
health counselors and others. They meet every other ^^k to discus both 
students who are on protmtion and those they feel are in danger of being 
on prot^tion. They report that the bulk of the students they di^uss are 
not in the court system. 

The goal of each meeting is to review progress in providing services and to 
leave the meeting with at least one task that someone will do for each 
student who is discussed. They feel that be coordinating tl, eir efforts in 
this way, they avoid conflicts in services such as scheduling problems thai 
often arise when multiple a^ncies are involved. 

Malheur County Youth Service Team 
Cratact: Dave Enright 

The Youth Services Team (YST) in Malheur County meets once a month. 
It includes staff from the Mental Health Division, Children's Services 
Division, an at-risk counselor from their BSD, and each junior high and 
high school in the area. If students are involved with any ^ency, they are 
discussed during the YST meeting. The tram reviews progress for each 
student with particular emphasis on the role of the school. Terms of 
probation are shared among agencies, and staff may share information 
about families or particular difiiculties that arise. They fee! that the team 
has been extremely successful in allowing agencies to coordinate services 
for students who arc involved with juvenile courts. 



Marion Cwnty Youth Services Team 
Coatact: Vicky Boqoist 



The mission of the Youth Services Team in Marion County is to deal with 
youth and families when tney first become involved in the juvenile 
department. Staff report that if they can work with a student on a first 
delinquent referral or a status offense such as runaway or curfew, and get 
students into counseling, the t^m can make a difference and deter 
students front getting into more serious trouble. 

Members PSarticipation on the Youth Services Team varies depending 
on tlie school, but usually includes a counselor, a vice principal, a dn^ 
and alcohol specialist^ a mental health specialist^ someone l^m a police 
agency and a representative from the juvenile dej^ment. The team 
focuses on what can be done at schix>l to change the child's environment 
or teacher* The team may try to identify ways to get a family into 
counseling or parents into parenting classes. 

Services The Youth Services Team meets every two ^^^ks. At these 
staffing^, names of students are brou}{ht up by the Mental Health 
Specialist, school staff, the Alcohol ajid Drug Specialist or the prol^tion 
officer. They discuss individual students and try to develop a plan for 
providing some support. The probation officers know a lot about 
resources that are available in a community. They know who is doing the 
counseling, and costs, locations and any funding that might be available. 
The Mental Health Specialist can provide therapy on a short-term, 90-day 
basis. Suicide assessment are always a priority and these students always 
re:^ive immediate services. 

If students are in the probationary process they may develop a 30-day 
contract in which specific behaviors at school or at home are identified 
and targeted for change* The tram may require students with delinquent 
referrals to respond in some way to their referral. For example, students 
may I^ve to write an essay about some topic that relates to their referral, 
make an apology, do community service or write a paper One student 
who has a history of misusing the 91 1 number had to write an extensive 
I^per on 91 1 — its history and use — and reportedly did not abuse the 
number again. 

The Youth Services Team is also active in schooi programs — elementary 
to high school — and works with topics such as drugs, alcohol and 
filings, and conducts groups on adolescent problems. 

Commuiiity Alternative to Commitment Hazards (Project CATCH) of 
Lane Connty 
Contact* Rob Sehen 

Programs offered through the Juvenile Court System in Lane County are 
designed to keep students in the community, and avoid the hazards of 
commitment to institutional fecilities. The Community Alternative in 
Commitment Hazards project is a community-*l^sed approach to students 
who would ordinarily be committed to a state training program. 

ERIC 



Students are referred to the program by the oiurt system or are considered 
very hig^ risk. Most students are male between the ages of 16 and 18; 
there are a few females in the program. Students are placed in the prc^m 
for a six to eight month perirvi of time. The program has eight 
components and students participate in each. 



1 . Students have individual 
counseling on a weekly tasis. 

2. They also participate in 
family counseling. 

3. A vocational training 
segment offers school 
training and job placement 
with support from staff. Jobs 
are usually located through 
the Employment Division 
which coordinates job 
placements with several 
community sites. 

4. There are several educational 
options available to students 
in the CATCH program. 
Students who are under 1 6 
must remain in their public 
school programs and for this 
reason many students attend 
their neighborhoc«i school 
with monitoring and support 
from project staff. High 
school completion programs, 
such as GED, provide 
alternatives to the regular 
school curriculum. In Eugene 
both 43 school district and 
Lane Community College 
offer alternative programs. 

5. An outdoor recreation 
program provides 
opportunities to build self- 



esteem while participating in 
hi'cing^ skiing, biking and 
other activities, 

6, Daily group therapy gives 
students a chance to confront 
each other and work on 
building good peer 
relationships. 

7, Becau^ many of the students 
in the pn^ram arc older, 
there is an emphasis on 
independent living, and older 
students are taught how to 
search for apartments, 
develop budgets and manage 
money, 

8, Finally, students who are 
committed to the program by 
the courts often have 
community service to 
perform as a condition of 
their referral. Part of this 
program is to supervise the 
completing of community 
service hours. This work 
occurs on weekends and 
usually involves work for the 
city such as park cleanup or 
setting up tMxiths for a fair; 
or meeting community needs 
such as mowing lawns or 
stacking firewood for elderly 
people. 



The program is considered very cost 
effective: estimated cost of placing a 
student at the state training facility 
for one month is $3,2(M) ~ this 
program costs about $60. Staff feel 
that the program is very successful. 
Data over a ten-year f^riod shows 
that only 10 percent of the students 
have gone on to a secured facility 
while 90 percent have been able to 
remain in the community. Records 
show that 62 ix:rcent of the students 
in the program have had no other 
recorded criminal activities. 



Intensive Probation Programs 



Two Intensive Probation Programs were recommended during this study. 

Lane Coonty Intensive Prolmtton Pi«^ram 
Coatact: Alice R«isasco 

Students in intensive protetion in Lane County have numerous law 
violations. This means that standard imibation is not wrking and 
students are at risk of out-of-home {riacement or pia^ment in the State 
Training School The purp(»e of the program is diversion ~ to provide 
whatever support it takes to keep students out of the training school and 
in their community schools. 

Some students are enrolled in r^lar school programs; a large majority 
are enrolled in SED classrooms; some are enn^led at the alternative 
school, "Lane School/' offered by the school district; some students are in 
home school situations. Staff work to transition all studente Imck to 
regular schools. Tho^ are usually about ti^nty to thirty studente in the 
prc^ram at a time. The range in ages is 1 3-1 8 and the aver^ age is 
between 14 and 16. 

Support may take many forms. It may mean encouraging students or 
providing a tutor after ^hool to help with homework; if a student's grades 
are not good enough they may be assigned a privm tutor. S'^aff usually 
make sure that school assignments flow through them so they know what 
is expected and can plan ways to support each student. Staff may also 
work with parents to teach them t j check that students are finishing their 
homework in the evening 

Staff may also ^ to a student's house to work with them or they may 
bring them to the staff facility. Students are reinforced for following 
through with any programs — staff may take them out for hambuigers or 
go on ski trips, and there is a newsletter in which progress by individual 
stiiident name is recognized. 

Benton Coonty Intensive I^batkin Program 
Contact: Catherine Jones 

The description is taken from the Intensive Probation Manual of &nlon 
County Juvenile Department written by Catherine Jones, Juvenile Court 
Counselor. 

The Intensive Probation Program in Benton County is offered as an 
alternative to placement outside the community. It provides supervision 
and an opportunity for students to change those things which are leading 
to law-violating behavior. 
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The goals of the prc^m are ( i ) to protect the community by preventing 
continued law-violating behavior of youth, and (2) to act in the best 
interests of youth by providing services, supervision and guidance which 
will ^cilitate a student's development. 



Sen-fces 
youth: 



Four areas are tai]geted because they are felt to benefit many 



• TFeabneot Two local providers have contracted with the Juvenile 
Dei»rtment to provide individual and &mily psychotherapy to those 
youth and families referred by the Intensive Probation Counselor. 
Each family is asked to pay a portion of the fees, as they are able. The 
m^ority of the caits are covered by the Juvenile I>epartment. 

• Ed«»tkHi Special education service are available to those students 
on an individual education plan through Corvallis School District 
509J. The Juvenile Dei»rtment contracts with the scliool district to 
provide a vocational education program through one of the high 
schools. Individual tutoring is available through the Intensive 
Probation Program for any student who requests services. Tutoring 
may be required for students who arc failing classes in school. 

• Employinent The Juvenile £>epartment has contracted with a local 
nursing home to provide summer employment to youth on intensive 
probation. Youth receive minimum wage for forty hours of work per 
week. Although the Juvenile Department reimbur^ the provider for 
wages spent, each youth is expected to fulfiJI all the requirements of a 
regular employee. 

• Recrratkm Funding is available on an individual basis for 
recreational activities. This may include: team sports, classes in 
music, an, language or any area which is of special interest to the 
students and which provides a healthy social experience. 

Coi^itk>ns of Probation Youth have contact with the J u venile Deiartmcnt 
at least once a week unless increased or decreased by the Juvenile Court 
Counselor. All youth are expected to attend school on a fiill-time basis (full- 
time employment is acceptable if the person is over the age of 16). All youth 
arc expected to r»rticii»te in some form of counseling. Youth with a history 
of drug and/or alcohol abuse must undergo a drug/alcohol evaluation and 
complete any recommended treatment. The Juvenile Court Counselor and/ 
or Drug and Alcohol Treatment Therapist may require urinalysis for drug 
and alcohol use. All youth may be seen randomly at their home, school or 
place of employment Youth who leave the Benton County area for longer 
than 24 hours must notify the Intensive Protntion Counselor in advance. 
All youth arc expected to participate in the summer activities prx^m and 
everyone is expected to participate in wme activity of their choice, for 
instance sports, acting lessons, music lessons or a community coUe^ course. 
Addition?.! requirements may be added on an individual basis depending 
upon the specific needs of ih-^ youth and family. 



Outcomes Since the 
implementation of the intensive 
probation, staff report that there has 
been a marked decrease in the 
number of out-of-home placements, 
commitments to state training 
schools and repest law violations. 



Natwiil Family Preservatioii Project 
Klamath Connty 
Contact; Harold Bailey 

The Natural Family Preservation Project (NFPP) is a comprehensive 
program of intervention and treatment of youth judged to be at-risk of 
becoming more deeply involved with the juvenile justice system. 
Components of this approach include assessment, counseling, parent 
training, employment and recreational activities. 

Goals of the project include: 

• Preservation of the family unit 

• Least restrictive intervention in the lives of the families 

• Family participation in the treatment plan 

• Treatment in the community 

• Reduction in the use of detention for juveniles 

Youth Served 1 64 youth and their families were served by the project in 
1986. At least 120 juveniles and their families participated in 1988. 
Project staff note that for the same amount of money, three of four youth 
could be housed at the State Training School. The target population is 
juveniles who are considered by county juvenile authorities and by project 
staff to be at risk of being institutionalized because of their own behavior. 
They are not, however, considered dangerous to themselves or others. In 
addition to being high-risk, NFPP staff must determine that there is a high 
prol^bility that their program will help to reduce delinquent behavior. 

The program provides support to youth who have been formally 
sentenced to NFPP by the Juvenile Court, who are on formal probation 
and are referred to NFPP by the Probation Officer and youth who are 
clearly delinquent and at-risk but have not been referred by either the 
Juvenile Court or a Probation Officer. 

Services The project includes four ongoing counseling groups, two 
parent training classes, a work program for 30 participants, utilization of 
the YMCA twice weekly with about six youth per session, one outdoor 
activity per month, and psychological evaluation and assessment. 

Counseling is available to individuals, groups and families. Individual 
counseling offers an opportunity for youth to discuss issues they consider 
private or personal. Counseling groups arc used so that youth can share 
with peers their observations about their circumstances, their perceptions 
about the cause of their difficulties, and their aspirations and plans for 
improving their circumstances. One of the counseling groups specifically 
focuses on sex offenders. Family counseling stresses the factors which may 
be producing delinquency — for example, permissiveness, overprotection, 
poor communication, scapegoating, social isolation and antisocial 
behavior in parents. 
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The goals of the recrrational prc^Fani are to present a challenge for youth 
to overcome, to develop an improved self-concept and to teach teamwork. 
Organized recreational activities at the iocal YMCA include Imketlmrj 
and weight training* Oi]ganized outdoor activities include cross country 
skiii^ white water rafting, bird watching and cave exploring. 

Youth in the work program are paid county employees. Work projects 
have included furniture refinishing and paper recycling* 

Staffii^ NFPP relies on volunteers for much of its work. A volunteer 
has co-ied therapy groups; two volunteers have supervised work crews; 
several volunteers have supervised recreational activities. Project staff 
include a project coordinator, a youth activities specialist, two part-time 
therapists, a half-time staff psychologist and a part-time staff psychiatrist. 



G^rtcoBies In the great majority of 
cases NFPP youth have remained in 
their families, with a high degree of 
family participation in their 
treatment. Commitments from 
Klamath County to state training 
schcK>Is have declined. 



Markm County Court School 
Cimtact: SNkmh Fairley 



The Court School in Marion County is an educational alternative for 
adjudicated youth. Students attend the Court School for up to 90 days 
through a court order. Staff repon that they work with students who are 
considered the highest risk for committing law violations and who may 
have severe social or emotional problems. The county pays for half of the 
program, schools pay for the other half There have l^n about 77 
students ages 12 through 17 in the program this year They come from all 
over Marion County. 

Fmpose The Court School is tesically a program to chaiige behavior in 
school. Students are taught the behaviors that can help them be sua^sful 
in regular school programs. In addition, school staff work with the 
academic r^rformance of students and try to bring it up to grade level 
Instructional lime is spent on reading, writing, math and study skills. The 
curriculum is individualized and focus^ on ^ch $tudent*s strengths and 
weaknesses. Because the Court School offers a full range of coursework, 
students can get high school or middle schwl credit for the time spent in 
the program. 



In addition to academic and study skills, each student participates in a 
^sociolc^'* program. The pit>gram consists of group discussions about 
areas that are relevant to students in crisis: drugs, family, 
communication and suicide. The materials are not sequential, rather it is 
an open-entry and open^-exit curricrulum. The materials are repeated 
several times during a school year and students enter or leave the 
curriculum as they enter the prc^ram. 
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Tbe Autking System Students have a banking system in their 
classrooms to emphasize the cause and effea of their bel^viors. They are 
paid a certain amount of **money'' in a "^ch^king account"^ for attending 
school, a)mp!eting their home work and following directions, A school 
''tmnk*' issues checks to the students baxd on the balance in their 
account At the sam? time, students must pay rent for their desk, access to 
electricity or th^* phone. If they want to buy extra pmper or pencils they 
must write a che^k on their checking account If students act out, they 
must write checks to imy for their behavior. 

The purpose of the ranking system is to teach students that people are not 
against them. Students are able to leam about the relationship between 
their behavior and the outcome. In adkiition, students can c^y 
dismissal from school Normal dismissal time is 3:30. As a re^rard, if 
students complete all their homework and daily alignments for a week, 
have had appropriate behaviors throughout the wrak, and have come to 
school on time they can leave at 1:30 on Fridays* At the same time, if 
th^ conditions are not met, students must stay until 4:30. 

Aft Class Staff at the Court School feel that the art prc^m is especially 
strong. The teacher approaches art from a fine arts standpoint The 
coursework includes not only art literature and art history — but students 
also participate in plays, readings and music. They study art and leam 
techniques such as sculpting. The teacher approaches art as a subject and a 
course in which students need to be involved and vie^ art as a whole 
approach to living that can be seen in the way you dres^, the colors you 
choose to w^, clothing and other fads, and the lines, color, and sense of 
movement in a car. 

Students are tau^t to see that art is everywhere, every day. They talk 
about why it feels better in a light or bright room than a dull room. They 
develop an awareness of how colors make us feel* This apprrach 
highlights what is important and relevant to these students and, as a 
result, staff note that students in the art cla^ feel good about themselves* 

Tramitkma to Poblk Schools After 90 calendar days there is a court 
review of a student*s performance and students are usually transitioned 
l^k to regular schools. The transitions oixur at ac^demioajly aiH^ropriate 
times — for instance, the beginning of a new term. For this reason, some 
students may need to stay a little longer until a natural brrak in classes 
occurs. 

The staff at the Court School emphasize the importance of their work with 
regular public schools* They believe that schools know the coursework at 
Court School meets state requirements. Students always work on the 
content that is required in their public schools. The only diflference is that 
they may be doing the work at their functioning grade level For this 
rMson, students do not lose course credits when they attend Court School 
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When transitioning a student l»ck to public schools. Court School staff try 
to make a (^cement where the student will succeed. They try to pi&ce 
each student in a good basic prc^m with a teacher who has a toleiantx 
for some "silly stuff." If they can find such a teacher, experience has 
shovm that tt e student will probably make it through the sch<x>I pit^ram. 

To help students succeed in public schools the Court School has or is 
trying to develop a number of different resources. There are some 
transition classrooms which have a tighter structure than regular 
classrooms and can help support study skills. There is currently a drop-in 
center ^cre adjudicated youth am go during the day; staff are currently 
trying to fund one at night There are also attempts to develop a tutoring 
network with a phone number that students can call to ^ help with their 
homework at night 




Night Cteraes Students who are full-time in restitution or full-time in a 
public school and have been referred by case workers through CSD or by 
probation officers can attend night classes. They can receive a General 
Education Diploma or high school credit in the courses. Sometimes 
students come for study skills help or help in writing a research paper and 
staff may try to help them pull the pieces of their paper t(^ther. 



Effect of Conseqiieaces Staff describe the Court School as clearly a 
punishment and students know that they have no choice but to attend. 
Staff say that students often come in angry and hc»tile with a big chip on 
their shoulder and an attitude of "I'm going to act really bad so no one 
will pick on me." They say it takes about two weeks for the student to 
realize that the pn^ram is there for accountability and structure and that 
it is "firm, feir, honest and consistent." Staff believe that the program 
communicates an attitude of "We won't hurt you and we won't ^low 
others to hurt you — it's a safe time." 

Students do their work because there are consequences. A stuctent is never 
kicked out of the school. If someone ouses trouble they might have to 
spend more time at school — but they won't be kicked out The lasic rule 
is that students must stay at school until their work is finish^. The staff 
may use night school, after school time and before school time if they feel 
it is n^ded. 

Towards the end of the ^ days, when students have had a chance to deal 
with issues, staff believe that students feel g(xxl about themselves. They 
say that students have a feeling that they have earned their vmy out Staff 

• describe how many students ^nt to stay and may act out to try and stay. 
This underlines not only the importance of a good transition program to 
move students back to public schools, but also the need to develop ways 
that students can still have safe environments. 
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